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Is Theology Dead? | 


CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


HEOLOGY is not dead. Astrology is 

dead, but astronomy is a living science. 
Alchemy is dead, but only in the sense 
that it has given place to chemistry. 
There is an old theology that is dead, but 
there is a new theology that is living. 
The old theology that was carried even 
so far as to include futile discussions as 
to how many angels could dance on the 
point of a needle (let us hope that the 
old monks smiled!) is dead. ‘The fine- 
spun doctrines of sublapsarianism and 
supralapsarianism no longer command a 
vital interest. I am not ashamed to con- 
fess that I have forgotten what these 
words mean, if I ever knew. That kind 
of theology and much more has gone the 
way of astrology and alchemy. But a 
new theology lives. It would be well if 
we had a new name for it, as in the case 
of astronomy and chemistry. But the 
name is lacking, and some such term as 
new theology must suffice. 


+ 


John GC. Petrie, in THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ister for October 3, cites the Humanist 
movement as an evidence of theology’s 
death. “Having despaired of learning 
anything about God”, he says, “these men 
have turned their attention to making re- 
ligion out of the aspirations of mankind. 
... They do not laugh at theology, as 
such; they merely do not see how there 
can be any theology when there is no 
material out of which to make one.” Let 
us not come to that conclusion too quickly. 
Let me quote from the MHumanists 
themselves. 

In an address by John H. Dietrich, on 
“How the Gods Were Made”, occurs the 
following statement: “The fact is, that, 
throughout the centuries, definitions of 
God have been vanishing, idols have been 
tumbling, symbols have been falling away, 
personalities have been waning and losing 
themselves; but the great encompassing 
All continues to exist. And this great 
encompassing All carries within itself the 
qualities for religion to revere and wor- 
ship. Seeing how this power pervades an 
infinite universe, ever working the miracle 
of new creation and advancing life, yet 
everywhere working with such constancy 
that we can formulate its methods into 
laws, we find far greater reasons for 
reverence than our fathers ever knew. 
Seeing how this power manifests itself in 
conscious, intelligent human life, and how 
in man it blossoms out in moral heroism, 
we have better reasons than our fathers 
to stand in awe and wonder.” In THE 
Recister of July 19, 1928, in an article 
entitled “The Unfinished Symphony and 
the Director’, Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten 
cites the symphony as an example of 
artistic co-operation between musicians 
and a director and applies the thought to 
Humanity as a social symphony working 
under a like Director. “Has Humanity 
a Director?” he asks. “And can there 
ever be such a submission as will result 


in a finished symphony? I think Hu- 
manity has a Director, who has wrought 
and is working steadily toward the social 
symphony.” It is true, Dr. Slaten refuses 
to name or define the Director, but he 
admits that he is content to believe “that 
there is a Director’. And now we have 
William A. Marzolf’s significant articles in 
THe Recister of September 19 and 26, 
the second article closing with the words, 
“All scientists, with the great men of all 
ages, stand in awed reverence and humility 
before the Veiled Mystery of Life, in 
which there may be a whole universe of 
values, above and also below the human 
values we now know.” 

Here we have three significant Human- 
istic utterances. Humanism has _ been 
charged with being atheistic, but here are 
Humanists who speak of the “All”, the 
“Director”, and the “Veiled Mystery of 
Life’, as applied to that fundamental 
reality of the universe that most of us 
are content to call God, and in each in- 
stance the word used to be capitalized. If 
this is Humanism, then I am a Humanist, 
but I see no reason for denying that I 
am also a Theist. The use or disuse of 
the word God matters little. The “All”, 
the “Director”, and the “Veiled Mystery 
of Life” is the very Deity, or God, that 
I have reverenced and worshiped for a 
long time, even before I ever heard of the 
Humanists as a group in our Unitarian 
fellowship. But some of the utterances 
of the Humanists have baffled me, and it 
has taken me a considerable time to under- 
stand them. Far from the Humanists 
“having despaired of learning anything 
about God”, they have discovered a God 
so great and wonderful that they have not 
dared to define Him. 
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The Humanists are not alone in hesi- 
tating to define God. There was a time 
when the Jews declined even to utter the 
name of God. To them God became ‘the 
ineffable Name”. Jesus did not define 
God. To him, “God is a Spirit: and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth”. He spoke of God as Father, 
but that was the love side of him re- 
fusing to believe that the world is funda- 
mentally evil or indifferent toward men. 
He believed in the friendliness of the uni- 
verse, and he personalized that friend- 
liness in the name of Father. And of 
course the new theology will not attempt 
to define God. 

But, it is objected, a God that we dare 
not define does not furnish much material 
out of which to build a theology, or a 
science about God. Perhaps we ought not 
to call theology a science. Perhaps poetry 
or philosophy would be a better word. 
Theology is an interpretation of human 
insights and aspirations rather than a 
scientific formulation of facts. However 
that may be, theology is not dead. The 
fact that we may not define God does not 
forbid that we think profoundly about 
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God. Astronomy has not defined the uni- 
verse, and yet we recognize it as a science. 
The astronomer knows much about the 
universe, but not all. 
he tells us about stars that are a thou- 
sand light-years away, but while he is 
telling us that much we know also that he 
is standing on the shores of profoundest 
mystery. 
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In theology, we are likewise standing 
on the shores of profoundest mystery. We 
have dismissed the mystery of the super- 
natural, but we confront instead the 
challenging and natural mystery of the 
unknown. It is not for us to define or to 
comprehend the inner nature of the All. 
But there are manifestations of the All, 
gleams of light, flashings of intelligence, 
our ability to see and interpret a visible 
world that proceeds from the unseen All. 
It is true, as Mr. Petrie says, that 
“theology depends for its materials upon 
revelation”. But there are other revela- 
tions besides a supernatural revelation 
handed down from above. There are 
natural revelations that come to those 
who search upward from beneath. There 
is the revelation of the violet and the 
sunset, the rivers and the hills. Science, 
as it discovers and formulates the 
processes of nature, is revealing God. 
Science reveals in part the workings of 
the All. Science is furnishing some of 
the great chapters of an _ unfinished 
theology. Science itself is a theology. 
The “Veiled Mystery of Life” baffles us, 
but only when we seek the inner meaning 
of its source. To the extent that it re- 
veals itself in living forms, it enlightens 
us. The “Director” reveals himself in the 
divinity of man’s creative thought. We 
have abundant materials for a theology, 


a new theology, an unfinished theology, — 


and therefore a theology that-is far from 
dead. The Humanist and the Theist meet 
on common ground. 

The new theology is not far from the 
realm of poetry. Therefore let Walt 
Whitman have a closing word: 

Why should I wish to see God better than this 
day? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty- 
four, and each moment then; 

In the faces of men and women I see God, 
and in my own face in the glass; 

I find letters from God dropped in the street, 
and every one is signed by God’s name. 


Teachers’ Course, Hingham, Mass. 


Sessions of a teacher-training course, in- 
augurated this month by the Sunday- 
school Committee of the First Parish 
Church in Hingham, Mass., will he held 
monthly through the year. In November, 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 


partment of Religious Education, will give _ 


“A Chart of the Church School Session”. 
In December, Mrs. Graham P. Spencer of 
Newton Center, Mass., will give “A Study 
of the Relationship Between Church 
School and Home”. Among the other ex- 
perts to speak in this course are Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., 
and Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe of Lexing- 
ton, Mass. A general invitation is being 
sent to neighboring parishes. 
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CuIcaco, October 16. 


YNODS and councils, conventions and 
' conferences are as old as Christianity, 
and a part of it. 
The third biennial conference of the 


. American Unitarian Association, which is 


going on at Chicago, October 15-17, is one 
of these historic gatherings, but it is more 


than historic; it is a meeting of pioneers 


in the march of religious progress as they 
attempt to blaze new trails in experimen- 


tal life and thought. 


\ 


Most of the New England delegates left 
Boston, Monday, October 14, and as they 
rode through the hills on their way west 
their eyes were greeted with a riot of 
color made by the gorgeous crimson of the 
oak, the scarlet of the maple, and the gold 
of the birch, all dressed in their autumn 


finery. 
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One of the best things about Unitarian 
conferences is the social intercourse and 
good fellowship of the journey. Old 
Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrims knew noth- 
ing better than a group of Unitarians 
going to Chicago. Arriving in the metrop- 
olis of the West early Tuesday morning, 
a large number from the East went di- 
rectly to Hotel Drake, the headquarters 
of the conference. Delegates were arriv- 
ing from all points of the compass, and 
by noon people had registered from Maine, 
Indiana, New York, Illinois, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, Vermont, Missouri, 
California, Washington, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Iowa. 

A number of delegates and committee 
members had arrived the day before, and 
considerable business had been transacted 
dealing with denominational affairs. 

“What is in the air?’ questioned some 
who are accustomed to the signs of battle 
from afar. But no great theological con- 
troversy loomed in sight, and there seemed 
to be no questions on the matter of ad- 


ministrative policy. 


An event of importance—though not in 
the General Conference—had occurred on 


“Monday, when Rey. Raymond Bragg of 


: 
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Evanston, Ill., had been chosen to succeed 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, D.D., as secretary 
of the Western Conference. Mr. Bragg 
brings the energy and enthusiasm of 
youth, with a fine training, as he enters 


upon the duties of his new office. He is 


-eight years of age, and has studied 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


at Brown University, the University of 
Chicago, and the Meadville Theological 
School. He has been secretary of the 
Illinois Conference. The office ig one 
of great importance, as the Western Con- 
ference embraces an area in which are 
situated several great educational centers 
and many growing industrial cities. 

The dinner given by the Young People’s 
Religious Union at the Hotel Plaisance on 
Tuesday evening was well patronized; and 
stirring inspirational addresses were given 
by Rey. Frederick Eliot and Dr. Preston 
Bradley. 

One of the most valuable parts of the 
conference is the gathering of ministers 
outside of program meetings, and the com- 
ments and criticisms given in conversa- 
tion. Anyone wishing to know the real 
status of denominational activity can get 
the best information by simply listening 
to the little groups of men who practically 
never appear on the floor or platform, but 
who in private conversation give expres- 
sion to their experiences and observations. 

It is noteworthy that a spirit of optim- 
ism is prevalent and that hope and courage 
are everywhere in evidence. The custom 
which we have of showing our regard for 
our English visitors was again exemplified 
when, at the first session of the confer- 
ence, Rey. H. Lismer Short of England 
was invited to lead the devotional exer- 
cises. Mr. Short is a young man of pleas- 
ing appearance and he performed his office 
in an impressive and dignified manner. 
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Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chicago wel- 
comed the delegates to the city, saying: 
“We greet you cordially and we are glad 
that you are here. We Unitarians in Chi- 
cago are a small group ina babel of voices, 
but if you have ears to hear you will find 
that we are trying to make ourselves 
heard. When Paul came to Athens he 
found an altar to the ‘Unknown God’; so 
you may find the Unknown God in our 
Unitarian churches here. Chicago is not 
the Athens of America, but it is to America 
a great center of culture and industrial 
life. In meeting here you will help us as 
well as help yourselves.” 

One of the most pleasing features of 
the day was the address of welcome given 
by Hon. Roger 8. Galer, LL.D., of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. Judge Galer embodied in 
his own personality the spirit of the 
“Fraternal Greetings from the Universal- 
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First News of the Chicago Meetings 


About three hundred delegates from many States begin their 
various sessions of the General Conference, and the 
“Pilgrims” enjoy their fellowship 


ists of the Central West”, which he 
brought to the conference. He said: “It 
is very gracious of you to invite me to 
welcome you. It is a great pleasure to 
give you greetings from the Universalists 
and also from the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals.” The good feeling 
between the Unitarians and Universalists 
was strikingly shown in the enthusiastic 
applause which greeted Judge Galver’s 
speech, 
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At the business session at which Rev. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, President of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, presided, two 
committees were appointed: a Committee 
on Resolutions, consisting of Emmet L. 
Richardson of Milwaukee, chairman; Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Rey. Clifton M. Gray of Topeka, Kans.; 
Charles H. Strong of New York City; Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn.; 
and a Nominating Committee consisting 
of Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman; Miss Louise Brown of 
Boston, Mass.; Perey W. Gardner of Provi- 
dence, R.I. The Committee on SOreden- 
tials comprised Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chi- 
eago, Ill, chairman; Rev. John Malick 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; W. Forbes Robertson 
of Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. Harry Hooper 
of Hingham, Mass. 

In presenting his biennial message, 
which was printed in large part in THE 
Reerster of October 17, Rey. Curtis W. 
Reese made plain the thing that many 
outside of the denomination fail to under- 
stand; namely, that Unitarians may differ 
widely in matters of opinion, but they 
have a unity of spirit and purpose in their 
freedom which gives vitality and force to 
their endeavors. Dr. Reese presented his 
paper ina forceful and convincing manner, 
his hearers giving the closest attention. 

At the Tuesday evening session, three 
hundred delegates assembled in the ball- 
room of the hotel and heard two strong 
addresses. The first was by Prof. James 
Mullenbach, professor of Social Ethics in 
Chicago University and member of the 
Chicago School Board. In introducing 
the first speaker of the evening, Dr. 
Cornish called attention to the meaning 
of the names of the speakers, both of 
whom are of German ancestry, Mullen- 
bach meaning “mill brook” and Dieffen- 
bach meaning “deep brook”. Professor 
Mullenbach showed all the power of the 
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traditional mill brook in getting results. 
His address not only embodied the fruits 
of study and scholarship, but for many 
years he has been in close contact with the 
workers in one of the great clothing manu- 
facturing companies, and everyone felt a 
more vital touch with the workers after 
hearing him. He spoke on “Modern In- 
dustry in Its Relation to Religion”. He 
marked out the difference between the 
industrial life of to-day and the old type. 
Summed up in a sentence, it is the differ- 
ence between the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, employing in fifteen States four 
hundred thousand workers, and the one- 
man shop employing an apprentice. In the 
old days of the home industries and small 
factories, the young man who wished to 
learn a trade spent an apprenticeship of 
three years coming in close contact with 
his employer, often living in his home, 
going to the same ehureh, and being in 
many ways on terms of social equality, 
often marrying his employer’s daughter 
and eventually taking over the business. 
The worker knew his boss and his fellow 


eraftsmen. 
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“What”, said Professor Mullenbach, 
“ean the head of the United States Steel 
Corporation in a New York office possibly 
know about Mike Sibensky, who works 
for the firm in Gary, Indiana? Here we 
have the.key to the whole situation. In- 
dustry has become depersonalized. There 
is no personal point of contact between 
the employer and the worker except the 
pay envelope.” 

A great change has taken place also 
in the methods of production. Formerly 
a man or woman was hired to attend to a 
machine” with little regard for quantity 
of production. Now the piece-work system 
is in vogue, and this is to be said—piece 
work produces the desire to work, because 
the greater the amount of work turned 
off the greater the amount of wages re- 
ceived. This has been an incentive to 
self-interest and. has caused greater efli- 
ciency in producing quantity. The fast 
man sets the pace and the slower worker 
tries to equal his output. 

The new type of industry puts the in- 
dividual to one task, one kind of work. 
To sit and make buttonholes in a clothing 
factory all day destroys the creative im- 
pulse. The tailor no longer has a special 
pride in making a suit that is a credit 
to his particular skill. A factory suit 
passes through one hundred and fifty 
hands before it goes to the purchaser. 
Can you imagine what it means to sit all 
day year after year and sew on buttons? 
It is repression of the creative instinct. 
Such work is monotonous, and monotony 
means the suppression of the human 
spirit. The real trouble with our business 
to-day is that it is organized on the auto- 
cratie principle. An autocrat cannot 
know the truth. Those who work under 
autoecrats cannot make their needs known 
without endangering their own positions. 


What is this “labor struggle” about 
which we hear? It is the struggle be- 
tween Labor, collectively, and Capital. 


Power is never given; it is taken. No 
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employer ought to surrender power unless 
labor is strong enough to force him to do 
so. The real problem of labor is: what to 
do with power when it gets it. Professor 
Mullenbach stressed the co-operation of 
labor and capital for mutual benefit, de- 
claring that labor leaders of responsibility 
are anxious to have the employers make 
money, because in this way higher wages 
can be paid. 

When Dr. Dieffenbach gave his paper, 
following Professor Mullenbach, he clearly 
showed that he was not only treating the 
subject of “Theology” for its own sake, but 
he was using an opportunity to interpret 
the metaphysical things which he had 
been striving to emphasize in his edi- 
torials and public utterances in the promo- 
tion of the life of the Fellowship. He 


HON. ROGER §S. GALER 


He brought fraternal greetings to the General 

Conference from the Universalists of the Central 

West and from the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, of which he is president 


maintains that theology has a major place 
in our religious and cultural life. He 
quoted great thinkers like George A. 
Gordon and Julian Huxley, who are pro- 
foundly agreed that any developed reli- 
gion must have first of all a clear and 
sound theology. We must have to-day a 
new interpretation of religion in theology, 
he said. He did a splendid piece of work 
in his treatment of the relations between 
Humanists and Theists. He played the 
role of arbitrator, to some extent, but it 
was in the sense of reconciling unneces- 
sary conflict and showing that there is a 
fundamental binding unity in the spirit 
and purpose of our leaders in thought. 
His address was characterized not only 
by careful study and skillful arrange- 
ment of material, but also by many happy 
turns in expression, and he showed that 
even as dry a subject as theology ordi- 
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narily is has room for touches of humor 
and a cheerful, courageous outlook upon 
life. 


[In forthcoming issues of THE REGISTER, 
detailed reports of the General Confer- 
ence will be published.] 


Unitarians—Native and Immigrant 


“Tt is often observed that the most de- 
voted and intelligent Americans are not 
those who are American by birth, but 
those who are American by adoption”, 
writes Rey. Frederic J. Gauld in the bul- 
letin of the First Parish Church in Cohas- 
set, Mass. “One who dates his American 
ancestry back to the Revolution, or to 
the Pilgrims, may exhaust his patriotism 
in building monuments to the fathers. He 
is often indifferent regarding the vital 
problems of the day and blind to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice for which 
the fathers fought and suffered, caring 
more to protect his own special privileges 
than to interpret the spirit of true Ameri- 
canism in the terms of changing modern 
life. He preserves the memories of glori- 
ous lives and deeds, but is himself spirit- 
ually dead and an unyielding obstacle to 
vital, progressive Americanism. On the 
other hand, we often see an immigrant 
filled with enthusiasm for the principles 
of freedom and democracy which he finds 
in American history and ideals. In him 
the true life of the founders of America 
finds fresh expression and interpretation. 

“So it is with the free, democratic faith 
of Unitarian religion. Men who have re- 
cently come into the free fellowship of 
our faith rejoice that they have found de- 
liverance from the oppressive hand of the 
past, from binding creeds and church auto- 
cracies. They rejoice in the free fellow- 
ship of souls who have found the open 
road and the path to new adventures of 
the spirit, to new explorations of truth. 

“Why must it happen to so many of us 
that we grow indifferent to the great 
privileges which we have inherited with- 
out cost to ourselves? Perhaps because 
we lack reflection and imagination. We 
do not consider, for instance, what it 
would mean to our children if, through 
our neglect, religious liberty should be 
lost, or to the churches if religious liberals 
should disappear. They would again be 
limited to a choice between bigotry, dog- 
matism, and superstition in religion, and 
a barren, depressing materialism outside 
all religious fellowship. Does this mean 
nothing to us? Are we not conscious of 
our responsibility to preserve and perpetu- 
ate this communion of free souls in a 
progressive faith? If we are, should we 
not make some sacrifice of convenience, 
or pleasure, to join with our fellow mem- 
bers in the hours of worship when our 
souls are inspired and encouraged by one 
another? Our church will never be what 
it might be, and ought to be, in the com- 
munity, so long as any of its members lack 
intelligent appreciation and loyal devotion.” 


———————— 
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had six revolutions, and all at one time. 


_ She has had a political revolution, compa- 


_ of the Protestant Reformation. 


rable to that of the French. A new class 
of people have come into power that never 
held power before. The French Revolu- 
tion elevated the Third Estate. The Rus- 
sian Revolution has elevated the Fourth 
Estate—namely, the industrial workers 
and the peasantry. 

It took fifty years for France to reach 
political stability after its gigantic up- 
heaval. The new Russia has reached the 
same stage in less than a dozen years. In 
my opinion, the present government over 
there is one of the three most stable gov- 
ernments in the world to-day, the other 
two being Great Britain and the United 
States of America. Surely nine-tenths of 
the Russian people seem to be behind the 
present government. Anyone who thinks 
there is the remotest chance that the 
monarchy can come back, or even a régime 
like Kerensky’s, is hugging a delusion. 


What Is in the Saddle 


In the second place, Russia has had a 
religious revolution comparable to that of 
The Prot- 
estant Reformation, as one recalls this his- 
tory, did not affect Russia in the least. 
Now something has happened which is far 
more thoroughgoing and significant. Not 
only is the old Orthodox State Church no 
longer subsidized by the government, but 
it is on the same voluntary basis as the 
Mohammedan, Jewish, and other churches, 
and the Revolution has completely ousted 
all churches from the entire field of edu- 
eation. None of Russia’s young citizens 
to-day can be taught ecclesiastical doc- 
trines outside of the home until he is 
eighteen years of age. In addition, there 
is a so-called antireligious movement going 
on over there—a movement against all old 
creeds, dogmas, and superstitions—a move- 
ment that is being propagated so vigor- 
ously that it amounts to a religion in it- 
self. This movement has its positive as 
well as its negative side. It is already 
hiring the best choirs in Russia. It has 
its own saints and martyrs and sacred 
writings; its own ceremonies for funerals, 
marriages, and infant dedication. The pic- 
ture of Lenin already vies successfully 
with the ikon for the foremost place in the 
household. It has captured the youth of 
the land. Call it atheism, secularism, mia- 
terialism, or what you will—I choose to 
eall it-Humanism. It is teaching human 


brotherhood, the facts of evolution, and the 


findings of modern science. If there is any 
religion in the saddle over there, this is it. 
The gulf between it and the former state 
religion is far greater than the difference 


- between the Protestants and the Roman 


Catholic Church from which the Protes- 


tants rebelled. 
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DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


Mr, Wiiliams spent the recent sum- 
mer in Russia. He had unusual op- 
portunities for observation and study. 
His impressions are those of a liberal, 
for the author is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Rochester, N.Y., 
sacred in our religious history because 
of the great, free ministry of William 
CO. Gannett. Other travelers may reach 
other conclusions; but this article is 
intensely vital and interesting. 


It took Europe over two centuries to 
settle down after the upheaval of the Re- 
formation. Russia has gone, and is still 
going through, a greater religious change, 
and the whole process is already regarded 
as normal, 

In the third place, Russia has gone 
through an economic revolution the like 
of which history has never seen before. In 
Western civilization the transition from 
slavery to feudalism and from feudalism 
to capitalism was gradual and long-drawn- 
out, taking in each case many centuries. 
In Russia, however, almost the entire eco- 
nomic system has been basically and radi- 
eally overhauled in the space of a few 
short years. 

The Soviet State, for example, owns and 
controls all transportation and communi- 
eation and all imports and exports. It has 
entered the field of finance, industry, com- 
merce, and even agriculture, on a hitherto 
unheard-of seale. It shares these fields 
with the workers’ and peasants’ co-opera- 
tives, which it aids and encourages. To- 
gether, the Soviet State and the Co-opera- 
tives do two-thirds of the retail business 
that is done in Russia to-day; three-fifths 
of the construction; four-fifths of the in- 
dustrial manufacture; an inereasing per- 
centage of agricultural production, and all 
of the banking. 


Life Is More Secure 


Only a professor of economy or a cap- 
tain of industry can appreciate the enor- 
mous amount of labor involved in making 
such a drastic reorganization. And this 
new system, strangely enough, seems to 
work. 

Trains are running on time. Accommo- 
dations are fairly comfortable and clean. 

Life is more secure there than in most 
American cities, and with fewer police in 
evidence. 

Taxes have been reduced to nearly one- 
half of what they were under the Czar. 

Innumerable apartment buildings, work- 
ers’ rest sanitariums, workers’ parks, 
amusement centers, model farms, peasant 
halls, and hotels have been constructed. 

Food seems to be plentiful and reason- 
ably cheap. 

Production in agriculture and industry 
has already passed the prewar stage and 
is steadily forging ahead. 
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Russia’s Greatest Revolution of All 


A traveler and observer comes home with a story of the six fundamental changes in 
the new state, of which the most important and powerful, in its influence on the 
life of the nation, is social ethics, which demands living for the common good 


= NSTEAD of one revolution, Russia has 


The last of the war and famine orphans 
have been gathered in and placed in care 
of governmental schools. 

The number of art galleries and public 
museums has been more than doubled. 

Three times as many new books were 
published last year in Russia as in 
America. -Bookstores over there are as 
common as drugstores and tobacco shops 
over here. 

Illiteracy has been reduced from eighty- 
five per cent. to fifteen per cent. of the 
population. 

The rouble has been stabilized and put 
on a gold basis. 


As Marriage Is 


When one considers that Russia went 
through four years of the Great War, in 
Which she lost more men than Germany, 
France, and Belgium put together; that 
she had four years more of civil war, in 
which she fought the combined army of 
the counter-revolutionary Generals—Deni- 
kin, Kolchak, Yudenitch, and Wrangel, 
aided by troops from Great Britain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Japan; and when, on 
top of this, one remembers that Russia 
was completely blockaded for several years 
and had two droughts that brought on the 
worst famines that that country has had in 
centuries, one realizes that the economic 
recovery of the new Russia is simply 
miraculous. 

In the fourth place, there has, been a 
revolution in governmental machinery. A 
drastic change has taken place in the fun- 
damental structure of the state. The mon- 
archic state, with its limited and corrupt 
representation, is of course gone. The 
democratic state of Kerensky, with its ter- 
ritorial representation, is likewise gone. 
In their place we have the Soviet State—a 
state of workers’ and peasants’ councils, 
founded upon economic representation. The 
basic unit is not a geographical area like 
precincts and wards and townships, as it 
is with us, but the factory, the office, the 
labor union, and the peasant commune, 
artel, and co-operative. Men and women 
in Russia to-day, therefore, vote not ac- 
eording to their residence, but according 
to their occupation. And everyone has a 
recognized occupation or he doesn’t vote, 
the theory being that economic interests 
are more fundamental and vital than any 
other interests and that economic repre- 
sentation is conducive to more direct and 
more efficient government. This, of course, 
remains to be proved. As things stand 
to-day more then ninety per cent. of the 
people in Russia over eighteen years of 
age possess the suffrage. Less than ten 
per cent are denied it. 

In the fifth place, there has been a reyo- 
lution in law and its application, as com- 
prehensive in its scope as the Draconi¢ 
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Revision in Ancient Greece and the Code 
of Justinian in Ancient Rome. It was my 
privilege to have an interview with a pro- 
fessor of law at Moscow University. He 
had been a lawyer under the Czar’s régime. 
I asked him how much of a change had 
taken place in his department. “Oh”, he 
replied, “I had to learn the law all over 
again”. Instead of the emphasis being on 
the sacredness of private property, as it 
once was, the emphasis now is on the 
sacredness of public property. The rights 
of private property have not ceased alto- 
gether, to be sure, but they have been 
greatly curtailed, whereas the rights of 
public property have been immeasurably 
increased. This has naturally brought 
about a complete change in the laws of 
equity. 

As to criminal law, there has likewise 
been a complete change. Retribution has 
given way to reformation, as the aim of 
legal justice. The criminal is no longer 
regarded as a criminal but as a social de- 
fective, who must be restored to a useful 
place in society as soon as it is safe to do 
so. He is quarantined from the rest of the 
community as we would quarantine a pa- 
tient who had the measles or the mumps 
or the leprosy, and he remains in quaran- 
tine until he is cured of his disease. Tirst 
offenders are segregated from what they 
call “recidivists’, or “repeaters”, and youth 
is always segregated from age. All, how- 
ever, are obliged to earn their own living 
and to support those dependent upon them. 
For every hour of work performed, the 
same scale of wages obtains inside the new 
Russian prison as outside. On a prisoner’s 
release a chance awaits him to redeem 
himself in the form of an assured job. 
This, of course, is the theory. It may be 
too early to judge the practice. However, 
the court and the prison which I visited 
seemed to be running on this basis. 

The laws in regard to marriage are very 
simple, but likewise very radical. Mar- 
riage is no longer regarded as a more or 
less indissoluble union, but as a voluntary 
partnership that can be terminated at the 
will of either party, the theory being that 
no marriage is a wholesome marriage that 
isn’t free from all coercion, and that this 
kind of marriage is more likely to result 
in healthier children and happier homes 
than the other and thus better serve the 
wider interests of society. 

The state therefore does not interfere 
with any marriage except to register those 
that are filed for registration and to pro- 
tect the economic interests of children. 
Every child born in Russia is entitled to 
the support of both parents and to the 
name of either parent. There are no 
illegitimate children. 

Is not this system conducive to promis- 
cuity? Is not unrestricted divorce an en- 
couragement to license? Perhaps in theory, 
yes. In practice, no. The partnership 
conception of marriage is perhaps more 
likely, in the long run, to preserve the 
realities and the sanctities of monogamy 
better than the conception of indissolu- 
bility. At any rate, in Russia, I saw far 
less evidence of unwholesome absorption 
in the sex question than anywhere else 
that I have ever been, including America. 
Prostitution has been all but eliminated. 
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Obscenity is socially taboo for lack of 
interest. 

The sixth revolution that Russia has 
had is a revolution in social ethics. This 
to my mind is the most significant revolu- 
tion of all. I do not know whether I can 
describe it in words or not. One must go 
to Russia to catch the spirit of this 
change. I found it everywhere I went. 
It may not seem credible, but it is true 
that the man or woman over there who 
uses his talents or opportunities to serve 
first and foremost his own interests, and 
especially at any expense to his fellows, 
has about the same social standing there 
as a saloon keeper had in America twenty- 
five years ago. To be respected one must 
serve the common good. To be credited 
with having been a success in life, to com- 
mand both the secret and the public ap- 
plause of men, one must serve that com- 
mon good at the cost of self-denial and 
sacrifice. To engage in private practice and 
private exploitation of any kind is to be 
despised and rejected of men. 


With a Deep Plowshare 


Human nature has not changed; but 
when human nature ceases to hunger after 
the physical necessities of life because it 
is satisfied, it then proceeds to hunger 
after the recognition of one’s fellow men. 
It hungers after honor, and fame, and the 
other intangibles. In Russia the old roads 
to respectability and honor and fame have 
been closed. They have been plowed with 
a deep plowshare. They lead nowhere 
to-day except to a social swamp. New 
roads, which better serve the common 
good, have been opened up instead. To 
obtain respectability, honor, or fame, one 
must travel these roads. Human nature 
is simply obliged in Russia to seek expres- 
sion in the service of society, in devotion 
to the larger good. Everywhere I went I 
found evidence of this new type of civic- 
mindedness. JI found it in peasants, in 
workers, in professional men, in artists, in 
adults, in youth, and even in little chil- 
dren. If space allowed, I could give in- 
stance after instance. It is sufficient for 
our purposes to know that the whole edu- 
cational system of the new Russia is or- 
ganized to foster and keep this new atti- 
tude of mind alive and functioning. 

What has brought it about? This revo- 
lution in social ethics. Who is responsible 
for this significant moral change? I am 
afraid we must lay it at the door of the 
notorious Bolsheviks, otherwise the Com- 
munist Party of Russia. It would be more 
politic of course for me to credit it to the 
natural unselfishness and gregarious spirit 
of the Russian people as a whole, and 
there would be a great measure of essen- 
tial truth in such a statement, for the Rus- 
sian people are instinctively sacrificial and 
co-operative in their nature. But after 
weighing everything, the major credit for 
this new ethics goes to the Communist 
group that is leading Russia at the present 
time and setting the example to her people. 
If we look upon these Communists as 
weird-looking fanaties with bombs in their 
hands, we shall never understand what is 
happening in Russia. If we look upon 
them as a mere political party, seeking 
the spoils of office and the rewards of 
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power, we shall never understand what is 
happening in Russia. For the Communist 
Party over there is something more than 
a party. It is a religious order, dedicated 
to the task of bringing the kingdom of 
heaven nearer to this earth. They would 
not thank anyone for calling them a reli- 
gious order, and they would scorn the very 
use of the phrase “kingdom of heaven”. 
Nevertheless, they are a religious order, 
trying to bring to pass what we have been 
accustomed to think of as the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, however far they may be 
from that goal. 

It is a difficult matter for one to join the 
Communist Party. One must go on proba- 
tion for two years unless one is a worker, 
and then only six months are required. 

A successful candidate must be ready to 
give implicit obedience to the mandates of 
the majority. He must be ready to accept 
any responsibility assigned to him, whether 
it takes him to a Siberian village, a pesti- 
lential camp in the Caucasus, or the 
council chambers of the League of Nations. 

He must limit himself to a maximum 
salary of 225 roubles, or $115 per month, 
whether he becomes president of the 
Presidium, a porter in a hotel, a manager 
of a factory, a Red Army commander, or 
a commissar, with technical experts under 
him who get anywhere from $5,000 to 
$15,000 a year. 

He must expect the death penalty for 
corruption and malfeasance in office, which 
is never meted out to non-Communists 
except for treason. 

He must, of course, have a thorough 
knowledge of the history and the signifi- 
cance of the cause he seeks to serve. 

This régime is calculated to keep out the 
time-servers, camp followers, the career- 
ists, and the dilettantes, and to preserve 
a Gideon’s army of trained and ready 
protagonists. 

Who could possibly want to join such 
ranks? Strange as it may seem to us, the 
most intelligent people in Russia. Liter- 
ary artists like Gorki, engineers like 
Pistrak, former aristocrats like Chicherin, 
educators like Shatsky ; women like Madam 
Kameneyva, formerly head of the Society 
of Cultural Relations, and thousands of 
others just like these. 

They call themselves materialists, ag- 
nostics, and even atheists. But let us not 


‘be deceived by mere words and phrases. If 


you and I could realize the incredible su- 
perstitions, the obscurantism, the oppres- 
sive measures, the tyrannies and inhumani- 
ties of the dominant religion in the old 
Russian czardom, from which they have 
revolted, we should understand that to be 
an atheist in Russia is to give reverence 
to the Deity. 

These Communists have, in my judgment, 
all the spiritual earmarks of religious men 
and women. They have tremendous con- 
victions, for which they are ready to live 
or to die. They have a philosophy which 
grips not only their intellects but their 
wills and their emotions as well. They 
have a sense of being in league with evyo- 
lutionary forces, in union with cosmic 
laws. They also have an outward glow 
revealing an inward peace that only comes 
to those who give all that they have to 
something which is greater and higher 
than themselves. 


\ 
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-I am not\a Communist nor the son of a 
Communist. I am confident that I could 
not be happy for very long under a Com- 
munistic régime. I am too much of a non- 
conformist for that. We of the West bave 
centuries of individualistic philosophy be- 
hind us. We cannot get away from it 
easily. We prize our dearly purchased 
civil liberties very highly, especially when 
we lose them for a time. We must work 


out our problems along the lines of our 
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democratic traditions. We must be true 
to the genius of our customs and institu- 
tions if we would truly succeed. I only 
ask that my fellow Americans appreciate 


Russia—try to understand her. We, too, 
were born in revolution. Give her our 
sympathy, our encouragement, and our 


right hand of fellowship. She may not be 
solving her problems after the manner and 
the method in which we would solve them, 
but she is sincerely trying to solve them. 


Red Horrors of the Textile Strike 


What causes these bloody terrors? What must we do? 


HDNESDAY, October 2, a party of 
deputy sheriffs fired shotguns at a 
group of strikers who were picketing mills 
in Marion, N.C. Four of the strikers were 
instantly killed. One died shortly after- 
ward. It is said two more of those 
wounded will not recover. This massacre 
was far more bloody than the historic 
Boston Massacre, and it may well be that 
it will go down in history as equally im- 
portant. It is, up to date, the crowning 
horror of a series of horrors in the cotton 
mills of North and South Carolina and 
Tennessee, in which ten or a dozen men, 
both strikers and deputies, have lost their 
lives since late last spring and where, at 
the present time, some 10,000 men and 
women are out on strike. 
These Southern States are a long way 
from New England and the Middle West, 
where most of our Unitarian churches are 


' located, but the issue presented in the 


| 


\. 


‘ 
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- South is one which transcends sectional 


lines and one in which members of a reli- 
gious body which exalts liberty and free- 
dom above all else should be especially 
interested. ; 

The real difficulty in the textile mills 
south of Mason and Dixon’s Line is this: 


~The mill owners, both Northerners and 


Southerners, have developed an industry 
in that section of the country without in 
many cases considering the rights, or in 
some cases even the happiness, of the men 
and women they have employed. There 
has been a determined effort to prevent 
the organization of labor, and that effort 
up to recently has been practically suc- 
cessful. Impelled, in part at least, by the 
demands of Northern workers, whose 
standard of living was being constantly 
undermined by Southern competition, the 
United Textile Workers, a branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, has within 
the last few months started a vigorous 
campaign of organization in the Southern 


States. At the same time the Communists 


y 
; 


have undertaken to organize this hereto- 
fore neglected area, and in the South there 
is not only the struggle between organized 
labor and capital but a struggle for su- 
" premacy between two groups of labor men 
with two fundamentally different phi- 
-losophies. The result in the last few months 
has been the bitter strike at Hlizabethton, 
‘Tenn., which has fortunately been settled ; 

the horrible disorders at Gastonia, cul- 
ating in a murder trial which is still 


“under way; and finally this most recent 


horrible outbreak at Marion. The news- 
papers tell us that these are but the open- 
ing guns of a controversy in which the 
right of labor to organize in the textile 
mills is to be fought to a finish. 

Southern labor, which has been re- 
luctant to accept the leadership either of 
radical unions or of the more conservative 
American Federation of Labor, has finally 
been forced into a position where it 
realizes that it must organize, or its 
present sufferings (which involve in many 
instances child labor, long hours of work 
for women, inadequate housing, control of 
the company village, even to the nomi- 
nation of the clergyman in the local 
church) will continue indefinitely. 

The serious nature of the strikes, with 
their injury to the rank and file of the 
strikers and industry as well, has been 
dwarfed by the more sensational incidents 
of the Gastonia murder trial and the 
Marion shootings. I attended a Commis- 
sion meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches a few days ago in which a rep- 
resentative of the Council who had just 
come from Marion reported that condi- 
tions there were deplorable. This is the 
second strike in that town within the last 
few weeks. Even at the best of times the 
workers had no economic margin, and 
under present conditions if help is not 
soon forthcoming they will be starved into 
submission. Already, according to Rey. 
William B. Spofford of the Hpiscopal 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, 
hundreds of families are destitute. At 
that meeting, action was taken leading 
to the organization of ,committees for 
relief, and a definite announcement will 
be forthcoming in a short time. 

The essential religious challenge in the 
situation was well voiced by, Rey. James 
M. Myers, Industrial Secretary of the 
Federal Council, at the funeral of four 
of the Marion victims. He pleaded with 
the mill workers to “. . . put out of your 
hearts any spirit of hatred, any spirit of 
revenge, and let us all dedicate ourselves 
to the God of Love”. But love of God is 
inconsistent with the twelve-hour day, 
with low wages, and bad working condi- 
tions. Love of God is inconsistent with 
the exploitation of children in industry ; 
and when some people tell us that this is 
not the church’s business, I wonder if 
they have become acquainted with the God 


of Love. 
Even that is not the whole story. There 
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is involved the most important question of 
all—liberty. Have human beings the right 
to organize? Have powerfully organized 
groups of industrialists the right to retain 
in practical serfdom thousands of men, 
wemen, and children? That question was 
decided, in theory at least, so far ag 
Negroes were concerned, some sixty years 
or more ago. It is again to be fought out 
so far as “whites” are concerned at the 
present time in the South. 

What can be done about it? First of all, 
as soon as the agencies are set up, relief 
should be sent to the starving families of 
the strikers. At the present time, almost 
the only relief, aside from certain inade- 
quate grants by the Labor Unions, is what 
comes through the Communists, and that 
is one reason why the Communist propa- 
ganda is making headway in the South. 
Most of the good people of the churches 
are not interested. They wonder why the 
church is losing out! 

Second, we should get the facts. This 
is a national problem. If the workers of 
the South should finally lose, their fate 
would become like that of textile workers 
in the North. A fight against curtailment 
of freedom anywhere is the business of 
an organization which stands for the 
brotherhood of mankind. We should be 
intelligent about the issues that are in- 
volved, and then lend our support to those 
efforts which appeal to us as the most 
likely to be successful. 

Third, my own conviction is that, aside 
from relief, the most immediately neces- 
sary thing is to urge on the Senate or the 
President, or both, the appointment of a 
committee to investigate not only the tex- 
tile industry of the South but the entire 
textile industry throughout the country. 
Just now our “New Bedfords” are tempo- 
rarily quiet, but no one knows when the 
situation there may become again acute. 
The whole question of differential legal 
regulations and differential working .con- 
ditions is one which can be adequately re- 
vealed only by Federal investigation. I 
am certain that there are a few, at any 
rate, of our well-conducted textile indus- 
tries which would be glad of an investiga- 
tion, because such an investigation would 
reveal some of the reasons why other less 
well-managed plants have been able to 
thrive and have left them to suffer. But 
regardless of the attitude of textile manu- 
facturers, any situation which involves the 
suffering and injustice which competent 
observers describe in the Southern textile 
mills must be investigated. If the allega- 
tions made are untrue, it is only fair to 
the public that this should be known; and 
if the statements made are true, then, in 
the name of decency and humanity, this 
suffering and this injustice should be 
eliminated from our national life. 

[The Federal Council of Churches has 
now set up a relief agency. Checks or 
money should be sent to Miss Olive Van 
Horn, Treasurer, care of the Federal 
Council of Churches, Room 605, 105 East 
22d Street, New York City.] 

Rosert C, DEXTER. 


The secret of a man who is universally 
interesting is that he is universally inter- 
ested.—Said of Dr. Holmes by Howells, 
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Dr. Snow’s Induction 


ORE THAN three hundred persons registered 

as delegates to the third General Conference 

of the American Unitarian Association in Chicago, 
last week. Reports of the proceedings are already 
before our readers, in part. It is our wish not to 


anticipate these interesting stories by making de- 


tailed comment now. One event, and it was dis- 
tinctly an event, deserves immediate attention. The 
induction of Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow as president 
of the Meadville Theological School was with such 
constrained pomp and circumstance as to make it 
memorable. The ceremony was held in the new 
chapel of the University of Chicago, a vaulted sanc- 
tuary of glorious proportion and heavenly atmos- 
phere. If in this temple there is neither ornateness 
of design in any part, nor elaborate symbol, such as 
belongs to the elder episcopal tradition, there is yet 
all the enduring strength, massive beauty, and sin- 
cere dignity wrought in and of native stone. The 
chapel seems faithful to the tradition of churches 
congregational in genius and discipline, though in 
line it follows the classic order that still celebrates 
authority and episcopacy. 

Remembering this university is Baptist (chiefly) 
in its religious association, it was becoming, and very 
gracious, that the advent of Dr. Snow to his high 
office should be allowed in this house of prayer. 
One still hears the sonorous and veracious Psalmic 
recitation of Von Ogden Vogt, in the progress of the 
processional composed of many leaders in religion 
and education; and one listens again to the mount- 
ing eloquence of Dr. Charles E. Park in his dis- 
course on the fruits of religion; to Dr. Snow in his 
acceptance of the charge, speaking with elevated 
ease and forceful continuity to the theme of the 
ministry for this age, in a manner to dedicate the 
heart and mind anew to the Church and to réligion; 
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to the men who bore greeting to him from divers 
institutions, notably that utterly fitting word of 
President-elect Robert M. Hutchins, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who welcomed the School of “en- 
lightened religion” to the community. Other ele- 
ments should be named also, but there is not space. 
This was such a day in our free-church history as 
we were favored, indeed, to see. THE REGISTER be- 
lieves the blessing of love, of truth, of righteous- 
ness, was there, to bless the School, its president, 
and our common cause and task. 


Parable of Flies 


IR WILFRED GRENFELL has been “going 
slow”. Not a shut-in, he says, but he has taken 
the advice he has often given to others. He has had 
a rest away from the press of life, the speed; and 
he wonders whether we do not take it too literally, 
that saying of “going about” doing good. Lying on 
one’s back has its advantages. He tells us it is 
harder to do than to go about, but see what he gets 
out of it. 


s a 

As I watched the clock go round this morning toward the 
hour that I had promised to stay in bed [says Sir Wilfred] I 
noticed that a number of great, big, beautiful, iridescent blue 
flies had evidently entered the room while only part of the 
window had been open; so that subsequently by pulling up the 
lower sash they had all been imprisoned in between the glass 
panes. It afforded me much interest to watch them; they all 
seemed so lively, so well-fed, so satisfied with themselves; 
they walked so cleverly up perpendicular glass, they never 
collided and fell while I watched them. Every now and 
again one would stop and apparently show off to the others, 
preening his gauzy wings and radiating the sunlight from his 
brilliant armor. But one thing that after a while struck one’s 
imagination most was how tremendously busy they all were 
and that as a rule they rushed everywhere at full speed. 

It seemed only reasonable to suppose they knew where they 
were going, and that they had some worth-while object for 
their expenditure of time and energy. But the hours sped 
and the limit of their day drew nearer and still they showed 
no more intelligent attitude to values; and I could not detect 
one of them trying to escape to some more rational expenditure 
of time—which, as the two sashes left plenty of room between 
them, they could easily have done. At last the hour struck. 
And shortly the nurse entered and dropped the lower sash, 
leaving my companions complete freedom to “go and do better”. 
One did spread his wings, and, rising from the lower level, ap- 
parently realizing the greater opportunities beyond, he flew out 
into the world outside. But when at last I left the room the 
majority were still “speeding up” and “speeding down” and 
“speeding sideways”, apparently perfectly happy and contented. 
I wondered if one could say they were living in any sense 
beyond existing. 


Beyond “Machine” Control 


UR NEIGHBOR, the Editor of The Christian 

Leader, takes full advantage of a letter which 
seems to have been written to order for him by an 
anonymous parson of the Universalist Fellowship. 
It seems desirable to some people in that com- 
munion, according to this friendly writer, that their 
journal should be under the control of the General 
Convention, which corresponds to the American 
Unitarian Association in its powers in the denomi- 
nation. The Universalist Publishing House Corpo- 
ration, a separate body, now manages The Leader. 
Its business is indicated in the title, and its person- 
nel is highly representative of the churches. After 
pointing out the cogent facts in the situation, the 
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Editor says, “Tt is safer and better in the long run 

to have in control of a paper a committee that is at 

least partly independent of the general machine.” 

_ The “machine” is the General Convention. Further 

reasons are given. 

The opinions expressed in the paper are apt to be more in- 
| dependent and therefore more valuable [says the Editor], and 
| i also they are accepted at face value and not as the voice of 
| | the officials whose acts may be under scrutiny. It is better 
_ for the General Convention to have a paper outside of its 

‘direct control, whether the voice of the paper is for its acts or 

against them. It is better also for the cause of truth. A paper 

outside of an ecclesiastical machine is more free. A paper 


carries no weight which is either controlled by the church 
authorities or so governed that it is thought to be controlled. 


For the benefit of our readers and supporters, 
may we explain that the control of THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER is entirely independent of the American 
‘Unitarian Association. The Christian Register, In- 
‘corporated, is the publisher. The trustees who 

| compose the corporation are first nominated by a 
committee formed of the presidents of the five major 
denominational agencies, thus giving the widest 
possible Unitarian origin to the selection of the ad- 
ministrators of the paper. At least two names are 
offered for each trustee to be chosen. The nomina- 
tions are submitted to the trustees, who elect their 

_ own members from the list. It is an admirable ar- 
rangement, because it combines thoroughly Unita- 

' rian representation with independence and virtual 

autonomy. The relations of the paper and the 

Editor with the Association and all other agencies 

are happy and co-operative. 


Personality Is WhatP 


: NEW DEFINITION of personality has been 
. born. Professor Mark A. May of Yale Univer- 
sity is the parent, and he gave it to a waiting world 
‘during the recent International Congress of Psy- 
chology at New Haven. “Personality is the indi- 
vidual’s social stimulus value.” Another way of 
saying it is this: “Personality is the social effect 
which an individual has upon others.” The import- 
ant thing is, a personality has no existence of itself, 
as Professor May is reported, but is “manufactured 
_ out of the reactions of other persons”. 
An example: “If an individual assumes an air of 
_ superiority and impresses others as refusing to as- 
 sociate with them, he is said to be snobbish. But 
his snobbishness is not something that he possesses, 
but rather something that is inferred from the way 
he carries his cane, or wears his necktie, or speaks 
to others. That is, personality is the individual’s 
- gocial stimulus value. This stimulus value is com- 
_ posed of many things, such as physique, dress, man- 
; ‘ners, quality of voice, choice of language, and char- 
acteristic social behavior.” 

To measure a personality, from the “financial 
fiasco to the social dud”, who would both register 
zero because they make no impression on anyone, up 
to the individual whose presence or absence has the 
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greatest influence on others, is proposed by Profes- 
sor May. The score of any person would be accord- 
ing to his social effectiveness. Well, where would 
this leave some good people who are very dull, and 
some charming people who are not so wise or 
saintly? Personality, how it does count! Yet there 
is the power of sheer ideas and purposes in the most 
ungainly people. With no graces and no magnet- 
ism, they again and again demonstrate effective- 
ness. The two words, charm and power, must go 
together to make a real personality. When they are 
joined in a, man or a woman, there is always some- 
thing going on in that neighborhood. 


The New Pharisee?P 


S& THOUSAND people heard in St. Gile’s 

Cathedral, Edinburgh, that Christianity is 
doomed. So the report comes to us of the sermon 
of Henry Sloane Coffin of New York, who has been 
sorely troubled since those lost days of his striving 
to make his Presbyterian brethren follow the paths 
of modernism. In the hour of defeat, he laments. 
It is a sombre picture, so true in part, and ominous. 


The entire globe [said Dr. Coffin], is being embraced in a 
commercial order determined by physical science and obscuring 
for many the idea of a living God, while psychologists are 
putting forward insight into human behavior as the basis of a 
code of conduct instead of the principles derived from religion. 

What manner of church is it that can appeal to souls living 
in this age? It is only a worshiping, teaching, practicing, 
creative church whose members are prepared to mark them- 
selves off from all outsiders [our italics] by a different manner 
of life affecting all their financial, domestic, civic and social 
relations, forcing them into constant protest against the present 
sub-Christian order and making them ready to dare all for 
Christ’s sake. 

If Christendom is to be reborn the Church must be super- 
national. What formal world-wide organization it may require 
I cannot forecast, but certain it is that the Christendom which 
once was has gone, for worse or for better. A new Christendom 
can only be supplied by an earth-wide fellowship exemplifying 
the unity of mankind in Christ and linking all the people of 
the world in one. 


Such is Dr. Coffin’s diagnosis, such his vision. 
For our part, the old church is never coming again, 
and we are not desirous that it should. Neither is 
physical science ruling us, nor behaviorism. There 
is still a Spirit in man, creating all things new, in- 
cluding a new religion, and this religion will not 
bear any separate name nor preach a unique gospel. 
No, Dr. Coffin, it will not “mark itself off” like a 
Pharisee. It will be free, catholic, mystical, reason- 
able, and in it the unity of mankind will be the 
heart. It will not be in the accepted sense a Chris- 
tian Church. Old things have passed away. 


Note 


A good habit never grows without practice, 
and without practice it is lost. Von Bitilow, an 
eminent pianist, is reported as saying: “If I stop 
practicing for one day, I notice it in my playing; 
if I stop two days, my friends notice it; if I stop 
three days, the public notice it.” 
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The New Year Book 


The Unitarian Year Book for 1929-30 
has come out in a gay and attractive yel- 
low cover, which will readily distinguish 
it from books of previous years. Not much 
change has been made in the arrangement 
of material, but a few denominational or- 
ganizations have been added. Fresh ma- 
terial has been included in reports of 
Liberal Religious Movements Abroad. A 
page is devoted to a separate list of min- 
isters of other denominations affiliated 
with the Unitarian fellowship, and the list 
of parish workers has been extended to in- 
elude as many of those professionally en- 
gaged in parish work as have been reported 
to the editor of the Year Book. 

The statistics show 375 active churches, 
with twenty-two summer congregations, 
fifteen preaching stations, and eighteen in- 
active churches. While a loss is indicated 
in the constituency of the churches since 
the statistics were gathered last year, 
there is a gratifying increase in the num- 
ber of members of churches. The con- 
stituency this year is reported as 151,250 
and the membership 63,000. 

Losses among ministers since last year 
have been eleven by death and seven by 
withdrawal. Seventeen names have been 
added, making a total of 487, which is ex- 
clusive of the fifteen names on the affili- 
ated list, to which several names previ- 
ously on the regular list have been 
transferred. 


Dr. Heering of Leyden 


Meadville, Tufts College, and a number 
of the Eastern Unitarian churches are to 
have the privilege of listening to Dr. G. J. 
Heering, D.D., who arrived from Holland 
in time to take part in Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow’s inauguration as president of Mead- 
ville Theological School. Dr. Heering re- 
mained in Chicago for the period of the 
General Conference. His November en- 
gagements are the following: November 3, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; November 10, Taunton, 
Mass.; November 17, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston; November 24, All Souls 
Chureh, New York. In December he has 
at least four Sundays engaged: December 
1, Concord, Mass.; December 8, Salem, 
Mass.; December 15, Providence, R.I.; 
December 29, Plymouth, Mass. 

Dr. Heering will preach in Portland, 
Maine, January 5; at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Boston, Mass., January 12; 
Brooklyn, N.Y., January 19; and Newbury- 
port, Mass.; January 26. 
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Aim of Religious Education to Create Better Citizens 


This fall the Religious Education De- 
partment has published for free distribu- 
tion two new bulletins: “Business Men 
and the Boys of the Church”, by George G. 
Bradford of Cambridge, Mass., and “The 
Fourth R”’, by Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, 
D.D., of Detroit, Mich. These, Secretary 
Waitstill H. Sharp explains, are for the 
orientation and self-direction of parents 
and ministers, leaders and trustees of the 
churches. The most important outcome of 
the work of the department of Religious 
Education of any denomination, Mr. Sharp 
believes, is the philosophy of religious edu- 
cation of its communicants—their ration- 
ale of the effort and adventure called 
religious education. Publications, insti- 
tutes, conferences, addresses, courses of 
instruction—all these are salt without 
savor if they leave no general flavor of 
interest and understanding. 

‘We need to reason out for ourselves 
where and how our effort called religious 
education is contributing to the life of the 
individuals who are reached by our 
churches, and so to the communities’, Mr. 
Sharp says. “Our churches are tax- 
exempt corporations holding securities and 
municipal property, always of some value, 
often of great value, and sometimes of tre- 
mendous value. These corporations owe a 
real accounting to their communities for 
their status. The social order taxes its cor- 
porations. They are, therefore, stewards 
of a privilege. If the community were ar- 
ticulate, how many churches would be un- 
embarrassed in answering the question, 
‘What is your property-holding, tax-exempt 
corporation doing for the children? We 
do well to entertain such thoughts as these 
when the autumn reopens our churches 
and our public schools.” 

Mr. Sharp quotes the following from Dr. 
Reccord’s “The Fourth R”: “The import- 
ance of religious education is not a recent 
discovery. It is a part of our religious 
heritage. . 
every church must face with courage and 
with determination. The church school of 
to-day will be the church of to-morrow, 
and the character of that church will de- 
pend upon the kind of training which the 
school affords. If the church is to be ra- 
tional in its teaching, our young people 
must be trained in the principles of right 
religious thinking. The trouble with the 
majority of people is not that they do not 
think correctly about their religion, but 
that they do not think at all. If the 
church of to-morrow is to be democratic 
in spirit, our young people must be ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of demo- 
cratie institutions—equal opportunities for 
all and special privileges for none. If the 
church is to make possible better condi- 
tions in business, in polities, and in social 
life, our young people must be inspired 
with an enthusiasm for humanity and a 
zeal for social service. These are the 
things which a modern church school must 
provide. They constitute the fourth ‘R’ 
of our educational system. The ultimate 
purpose ‘of all religious education is the 


.. This is the problem which, 


training of our young people in morals 
and religion in order to make them better 
citizens of the community and of the 
world. Bible study and everything else in 
the curriculum are but means to this end.” 

Mr. Sharp describes Mr. Bradford’s ar- 
ticle as the outstanding speech at the 
eighth annual convention of the Laymen’s 
League in 1928. 

“This article’, he said, “is so notable a 
contribution to the practice of being a 
Unitarian layman that the American Uni- 
tarian Association is broadcasting it to all 
League presidents in the United States 
and Canada. 

“Tt is the story of an experiment carried 
out since 1921 by the laymen and boys of 
the First Church in Cambridge (Unita- 
rian). Under Mr. Bradford’s leadership 
the laymen have boldly renouneed the 
traditional idea of teaching boys subject 
matter in a class, and for eight years they 
have conducted a conference group on ap- 
plied Christianity. Boys and their fathers 
have met as equals in conference,: Living 
in the 1920’s has been the subject of de- 
bate—not the journeys of Paul or the to- 
pography of Palestine, important as these 
may be when presented by an expert. The 
majority of the boys in an American 
church to-day are destined to be business 
men. As boys, they are pointing them- 
selves toward the profession or occupation 
in which they intend to engage. It is at 
this time that they should feel the influ- 
ence of the men of standing in the com- 
munity—the doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
judges, advertising men, insurance men— 
in whom the church and community have 
confidence. 

“Up to this time the content of religious 
education has been largely Biblical, and 
the duty of the business man was to lead 
a class in the Word of God. The whole 
Bible was true from cover to cover. The 
layman lent his dignity to the reading of 
the whole gospel. 

“Then came the earthquake of higher 
criticism and a crash in the structure of 
religious faith. What could the layman 
do then, poor thing? Far from mastering 
all the detail and the ‘who begat whom’ of 
the Bible, he had to master the doubts 
about the details. This was too much, 
and for fifty years the layman has been in 
growing revolt. It has been harder and 
harder to conscript him as an expert to 
teach subject matter to a class, and hard- 
est in our liberal churches, where not only 
is the Word of God in question but God 
Himself. 

“Now Mr. Bradford points the way out. 
Let those who can study and teach con- 
tinue to handle subject matter with 
younger classes. Let the layman carry 
the methods of the directors’ room into 
the church. The man of integrity and 
business principles has something to share 
with the boys who are looking to his ex- 
ample for their standards. Let younger 
and older generations share life as they 
find it and would have it. Mr. Bradford 
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has set down an altogether new statement 
and record of an entirely free relationship 
of laymen to their church and the boys of 
their community. The laymen of our 
ehurches could re-create our entire Unita- 
rian fellowship with the idea of leaving 
their philosophy of life and morality with 
their boys, their successors.” 


Mr. Welke at Dedication 
of Francis David Tablet 


The American Unitarian Association, 
_ the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the Min- 
isterial Union, the General Alliance, and 
the Y. P. R. U. have combined in asking 
Melvin L. Welke, Cruft Fellow now study- 
' ing in Manchester College, Oxford, to rep- 
resent them November 10 at the dedica- 
__ tion of the Francis David memorial tablet 
: at Déva, Transylvania. The original 
tablet erected by Rey. Charles HW. St. John 
and other interested persons was de- 
stroyed soon after the war. The placing 
i of the new monument will be a significant 
/ event in the life of the Transylvanian 
churches. Mr. Welke is to send THE 
REGISTER a report of the dedication. 
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Dr. Dexter’s Appointments 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, head of the Social 
Relations Department of the denomina- 
tion, and Dr. Elisabeth Anthony Dexter 
will lecture on Sociology two hours each 
week at Tuckerman School this year. The 
lectures are to be given Tuesday and 
Thursday mornings at eleven o'clock. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter is in the field per- 

haps more than any other individual from 

Unitarian headquarters in Boston. Dur- 
ing the past summer he spent a month at 
the Institute of Politics in Williamstown, 
Mass., and in September he attended the 
Laymen’s League conference at Lenox, 
Mass., and the Massachusetts Conference 
of Social Work, held at Marblehead, Mass. 
He also addressed the Woman’s Alliance 
in Petersham, Mass., and the Norfolk 
Prison Colony at Norfolk, Mass. 

On October 1, Dr. Dexter spoke on the 
World Court before the Melrose, Mass., 
Lions’ Club. Other October engagements 
included the following: October 4, all-day 
meeting of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, New York City; Sun- 
day morning, October 6, White Plains, 
N.Y., subject, “The Rising Tide of Peace’ ; 

Sunday evening, October 6, Bronx Free 
/ Fellowship, New York City; October 7, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Laymen’s League 
chapter; October 15-17, Unitarian Gen- 
eral Conference, Chicago; October 20, Sun- 
-day morning service at Dayton, Ohio. 
Engagements for the remainder of the 
month are: October 25, Manchester, N.H., 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon and peace 
meeting; Sunday evening, October 27, 
Roslindale, Mass., subject, “The Devclon- 
ment of the Family”; October 29, 30, and 
31, annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference for the Prevention of War, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dr. Dexter is booked up for a busy 
month in November also, with the follow- 
ing engagements: November 1, Women’s 
Alliance at Concord, N.H., subject, “Lib- 
eral Religion and World Peace”; Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, annual meeting of Pittsfield, 
_ Mass., Federation of Churches; Sunday 
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evening, November 10, Roslindale, Mass., 
ehurch. 

Dr. Dexter will be one of a group of 
men participating in a conference at Har- 
vard, November 12 and 18, on the Rela- 
tions of Jews and Christians. On the eve- 
ning of November 13 he will address the 
Hast Boston Alliance branch. November 
17 and 18 he will participate in an indus- 
trial seminar to be held in Pilgrim Hall, 
Boston. November 20 he will lecture on 
“The Social and Humanitarian Work of 
the League of Nations” in the extension 
courses at the Boston Publie Library. 


President Cornish on Long Trip 


Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, left 
Boston October 11 on a long journey 
across the continent from which he does 
not plan to return until New Year’s. After 
the conference in Chicago he left at once 
for Winnipeg, Vancouver, and Victoria, 
Seattle, Portland, Salem, and Eugene, Ore. 
He expects to reach California about No- 
vember 7 and to pay visits to cities and 
towns in which Unitarian churches are 
located, an itinerary which will consume 
about a month of his time. Turning east 
again, he will make stops at such places 
as Salt Lake City, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and other Colorado towns. 


Mr. Patterson in the South 


From the General Conference in Chi- 
cago, Dr. George F. Patterson, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, left for Tulsa, 
Okla., where on October 20 he preached 
the sermon at the installation of Rey. 
Alfred HE. von Stilli. From October 22 to 
24 he was in attendance at a conference 
of Unitarian ministers of Tennessee, held 
in Memphis. On October 23 he partici- 
pated in the installation of Rev. John C. 
Petrie as minister of the church at 
Memphis. Sunday, October 27, Dr. Patter- 
son will preach at Wichita, Kans., and he 
will attend the meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Federation of Religious Liberals in 
Lawrence, Kans., October 29 and 30, where 
he will make an address on “The Call of 
a Divine Universe”. 

Returning to New England, he will stop 
at Wheeling, W.Va., for a conference with 
the church leaders. 


Mr. Fairley in Maine 


Rev. Edwin Fairley, associate secretary 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, preached the sermon at the meeting 
of the Aroostook Conference of Liberals 
in Presque Isle, Maine. Some of the dele- 

gates had driven as far as eighty miles to 
attend. In eight days in Maine he ad- 
dressed about 1,300 people. At Houlton he 
spoke to students at the Junior College of 
Ricker and at the high school, at a con- 
ference on religious education attended by 
delegations from the Universalist Church 
in Oakfield and the Congregational Church 
in Houlton. He also spoke before the 
Junior High School and the Houlton pub- 
lic school teachers. At Presque Isle, the 
following day, he addressed the State Nor- 
mal School, comprising about two hundred 
students and faculty. 
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An Unveiling of Tablets 


in New Parker Memorial 


At the evening service of October 6 in 
Parker Memorial, Boston, Magss., Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot, minister-at-large for 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches, unveiled tablets containing 
statements from the writings of Theodore 
Parker which formerly were in the old 
Parker Memorial Building on Berkeley 
Street. 

Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, extended 
greetings from the Unitarian Fellowship. 
“Theodore Parker, the Man, and His Re- 
ligion” was the subject of an address by 
Henry R. Scott, president of the Beneyo- 
lent Fraternity. A special dramatic serv- 
ice from the Psalms was ec hoe for 
this service. 


Ministerial Personals 


Rev. Margaret B. Barnard is supplying 
the church at Rowe, Mass., where she was 
minister for fourteen years. 

Rev. Charles G. Girelius has been called 
to the church in Jamestown, N.Y., and will 
leave Hllsworth, Maine, his present settle- 
ment, December 1. 

Rev. Gottlieb Tanner is temporarily tak- 
ing charge of the work at Wheeling, W.Va. 
Mr. Tanner’s home is in New Martinsville, 
W.Va., and he was originally a Lutheran. 
More recently he has been working in the 
Methodist denomination. 

The death of Rev. Earl Fremont Cook 
of Chicago has removed from the ranks of 
Unitarian ministers a man who for seven 
years has been an invalid, confined much 
of that time to his bed or a wheel chair. 

Dr. Alfred Free, venerable minister 
emeritus at Winchendon, Mass., where he 
has been located for almost twenty years, 
died October 1. 

The Bedford, Mass., Unitarian church 
has secured the services of John Denman, 
divinity student at Harvard. 

Rev. Julia N. Budlong has accepted a 
call to Pomona, Calif., and has begun her 
duties there. 


Dr. Hunt in Texas 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, journeyed to the General Con- 
ference in Chicago from Houston, Tex., 
where he has been at work with the new 
minister, Dr. Thomas Henry Saunders, in 
reorganizing the church. On the way west 
he visited Oklahoma City, where the 
parish is putting up a new church, and 
after the General Conference he went to 
Memphis. He is due at headquarters in 
Boston to-morrow, October 25. 


Leave Legacies of $11,000 


Among several legacies to charitable 
and religious organizations in the will of 
the late Fannie M. Faulkner of Boston, 
Mass., are these to Unitarian interests: 
American Unitarian Association, $5,000; 
Children’s Mission to Children, $3,000; 
and Dr. Christopher R. Eliot for use of 
the Howard Sunday-school and the Bul- 
finch Place Church, $3,000. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Tuomas G. Ress, President 
Miss Berroa LancMatp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in November 


November 1 (Friday), 10.80 a.m., Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 

November 4, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Arlington Street Church, Parish 
Hall, Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. Pre- 
siding Officer, Mrs. Philip F. Clapp. 
Speaker, Dr. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. 
Subject, “Methods of Peace in Ancient 
History and in Modern Times.” 

November 15 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post- 
Office Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John. Subject, “Post- 
Office Mission Work Abroad.” 

November 21 (Thursday), 11 A.m., In- 
ternational Committee Conference, Fifield 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Booth 247—Springfield Exposition 


If you could share your liberal faith 
with three hundred thousand people, you 
would do so, would you not? That is just 
what the General Alliance did at the 
Springfield Exposition, which is a minia- 
ture world’s fair of one week’s duration. 
The Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service, which is an integral part of the 
General Alliance Committee on Social 
Service, conducted the booth. In Spring- 
field the work was directed by Miss Har- 
riet R. Pease and members of the Spring- 
field Alliance. As the church in Springfield 
is a united Unitarian and Universalist 
body, the Unitarian and Universalist 
women worked together under the banner 
“General Alliance Unitarian Women’. The 
pamphlets of both groups were displayed 
and distributed by Mrs. Minna C. Bud- 
long, our field secretary, who was in con- 
stant attendance. Alliance women of Chic- 
opee, Holyoke, and Springfield, Mass., and 
of Hartford, Conn., assisted at the booth. 
Over three hundred thousand persons at- 
tended the exposition, and more than fif- 
teen hundred stopped at our booth and 
took material. All the departments of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Alliance united to make this booth a real 
service to those who were seeking knowl- 
edge of our liberal religion. Friends of 
the demonstration subscribed money as 
well as work and interest to make our mes- 
sage effective. The miles between Boston 
and Springfield were as nothing. Truly, 
the power of our religion surmounted the 
obstacle of distance, and the eastern and 
western part of the State worked as one 
unit. Mrs. Budlong says, “All pamphlets 
on which the word ‘Prayer’ appeared were 
eagerly taken.” Who knows how many 
who share our interest in prayer may 
later share our Unitarian outlook? 
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The Founders’ Fund 


First, the Founders! How seriously yet 
how joyously they faced their opportunity 
to organize the women of the liberal 
churches for closer acquaintance, co-opera- 
tion, and fellowship! How firm a founda- 
tion they laid! How well they and their 
successors built thereon—an organization 
democratic, nation-wide, international from 
the start, with unceasing emphasis on spir- 
itual values! Read the story again in the 
Alliance History, that may be obtained at 
headquarters. 

As the work developed, new committees 
were formed, in each case only after care- 
ful deliberation, always in response to an 
urgent demand. Now we have in our sey- 
eral departments, religious, education, and 
humanitarian, a variety of interests and 
activities, with a place somewhere for each 
and every woman who may join our fel- 
lowship. We have our home and our for- 
eign missions, the ministry of the printed 
word, and no lack of the true missionary 
spirit. Whoever says that spiritual fervor 
is wanting has never been at Star Island 
or some other of our summer conferences. 

We have our department of religious 
education, where we stand shoulder to 
shoulder with other denominations; our 
friendly care for the lonely and those far 
removed from scbools; under wise direc- 
tion, forward-looking efforts, that are but 
beginning, toward bettering living condi- 
tions and easing many a load,—all this 
makes strong appeal. And the reach across 
the seas to fellow liberals, with the re- 
sultant growth of international - friend- 
ships, challenges us to greater effort. Is 
there any department we can bear to see 
weakened or abandoned? Rather, let us 
bid each expand and meet larger oppor- 
tunities as they come. 

Now we reach our second point, the 
Fund. Remember that for ten years we 
have received annual allotments from the 


Unitarian Campaign and the Foundation, 


without which such progress as we haye 
made could never have been attained. This 
income will cease in May, 1930. What 
then? Perform the calculation, and give 
accordingly. And will you stop there? 
Another sum is needed, and hopefully 
awaited, the income of which will enable 
us to go about our business without fur- 
ther stressing financial matters, a task 
that irks those who speak and those who 
listen. 

We have very modestly pursued our 
course through the years. A common ex- 
perience of an Alliance speaker when she 
has an audience of men and women is to 
meet enthusiastic response from the men 
present, who aver that they knew nothing 
of the scope of our work outside the local 
church. There is your chance, your golden 
opportunity, to make known the broader 
activities and secure gifts from laymen 
who sense the value of our endeavor to 
serve largely the cause of liberal religion. 

I speak as one who has watched the de- 
velopment of the work for more than 
twenty-five years, who has a cumulative 
experience of the loyalty and the gener- 
osity of Alliance women the country over, 
Canada appreciatively included. I recall 
many associates in the general organiza- 
tion and in the branches to whom we owe 
more than we can express. Every one 
should have a place on the In Honorem 
roll through the gift of individual or 
branch. 

“The golden mean”, our usual watch- 
word, must for a time be amended to 
“golden means”, for our golden jubilee, in 
May 1930, fifty years, “but earnest of the 
things that they shall do’. Send pledges 
and contributions to Louise Brown, Treas- 
urer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAROLINE S. ATHERTON. 


In Honorem—In Memoriam Funds 


At the annual meeting in May, 1929, a 
plea for a new Fund was made, carrying 
an interesting feature; namely, the placing 
of honored names upon a special list, pro- 
vided a contribution of at least $250 was 
made to the Founders’ Fund. In response 
to that plea the following names have al- 
ready been placed upon the In Honorem 
list: Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., by a friend; Mrs. W. W. 
Blackmar, late of Boston, Mass., by Miss 
F. R. Brewer of Boston and Hingham, 
Mass.; Mrs. Sarah H. Hooper, late of 
Boston, by Mrs. Annie Crane of Boston; 
Mrs. Mary Williams Leach, late of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., by Mrs. Charles M. Crouse of 
Syracuse; Mrs. George Lowell, late of 
Boston, by President and Mrs. A. Law- 
rence Lowell of Cambridge, Mass.: Miss 
Mary Lothrop Lowell, late of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., by Miss Lucy Lowell of 
Boston; Mrs. Fanny 8S. Williams, late of 
Philadelphia, Pa., by Mrs. Helen Williams 
Woodall of Philadelphia; Mrs. Alfred M. 
Bullard, late of Milton, Mass., and Mrs. 
Henry D. Forbes, late of Roxbury, Mass., 
by Mrs. Lawrence Bullard of Windsor, 
Vt.; and Mrs. Fanny F. 8S. Hayes, late of 


Dorchester, 
Sawyer. 
This must not be confused, nor should it 
detract from what has always been an- 
other feature of Alliance work; namely, 
the placing of names upon a Memorial List 
upon the payment of $10 or more to a Gen- 
eral Alliance fund. This list is confined 
to names of those Alliance members who 
are no longer with us, but the In Honorem 
list is one which may carry not only the 
names of former Alliance members but of 
those who at the present moment are giv- 
ing loyal and devoted service. The addi- 
tions to the Memorial List since the last 
publication are Miss A. Francese Young, 
by Rev. George B. Spurr; Mrs. Charles 
Wheelock, by Albany, N.Y., branch; Mrs. 
Mary Barnard Daniell, by Franklin, N.H., 
branch; Mrs. Edward L. Osgood, by the 
Arlington Street Church branch, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Isabella B. Alexander, by 
Melrose, Mass., branch; Miss Ethel G. Day, 
by Melrose Evening branch; Emma Norris 
Nelson, by Charles A. Nelson, Mrs. Clifford 
R. Buck, and Mrs. Ruth N. Wetzel; Mrs. 
Marie Eugenie Luce, by Rutherford, N.J., 
branch; Miss Frances King, by Middle- 


Mass., by Miss Mary C. 


i 


 Sallaway, 
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boro, Mass., branch; Mrs. Ruth Clark 
Sherwin, by Mrs. Almond H. Smith; Miss 
Annie E. Howard, by Second Church 
praneh, Boston, Mass.; Miss Ann Eliza 
Farwell, by Leominster, Mass., branch; 
Miss Helen B. Pierce, by the Leominster 
and Leominster Evening branches; Mrs. 


Gertrude Savage Collyer, by the Commu- 


nity branch, New York City; Mrs. James 
by Bedford, Mass., branch; 
Mrs. Clara Marean Claflin, by Hubbard- 
ston, Mass., branch; Mrs. Scott C. Rich, 
by Fort Fairfield, Maine, branch; and 
Miss Alice Bradford Warren, by the New 
York Evening branch. 


Dr. Csiki Returns to Budapest 


Many Alliance members who heard Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki last spring will be interested 
to read the following from a recent letter: 
“The memories of my last visit to your 
wonderful country will be alive so long as 
I live. I can never be thankful enough to 
God for bringing me to America once more, 
to my friends there, and for all their kind- 
ness to me personally and to the cause for 
which I plead. If I succeeded in any way 
in bringing our churches over here and in 
America into closer contact, I have 
achieved my heart’s desire. I only wonder 
how we Hungarian Unitarians can ever 
do anything in return for all you have 
done for us in our days of need and hard- 
ship. I mean not only the material help 


_that has come to our needy people in these 


last years, but the moral encouragement 
that was carried by it to our weary- 
hearted people who have lost so many 
things dear to human hearts, save only 
their trust in God and your sympathy and 
good will, which have exhibited themselves 
in so many touching ways. I am afraid 
my tongue was too feeble to express in 
proper words in America the feeling that 
abides at the bottom of the hearts of our 
ill-fated folk toward our dear American 
brothers and sisters in the common faith. 

“T found everything in order in the Mis- 
sion House, and this is due to Bishop 
Jozan, my committee, and assistant, who 
had taken care of everything. I find sev- 
eral parcels of clothing from America— 
never could they come at a better time. 
The fall and colder days are nearing. For 
many of our poor people the only warm 
clothing they can have will be what we can 
give them from these parcels. 

“Soon after I got home some of the chil- 
dren who had enjoyed the blessing of 
spending four weeks at Lake Balaton, 
through the generosity of the Alliance, 
ealled and asked me to express to you 
their heartfelt thanks for the new health 
and strength received through your good 
will. Not only these children have been 
benefited physically, but all the people of 
our churches have been enriched in spirit 
through your generous help. 

“This fall is to be a very busy one both 
in Bishop Jozan’s church and in the Mis- 
sion House. We are to celebrate the 350th 
anniversary of Francis David’s death in 


_the dungeon at Dévya for our liberal faith. 


We wish to make this occasion a source of 
moral strength and encouragement for our 
people in these hard days.” 

_ Dr. Csiki preached at Hampstead and 
Highgate in London, and through the kind- 
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ness of friends was met in Paris by his 
wife. To many, he has made conditions in 
Hungary more vivid, and these have un- 
derstood why the Alliance has sent money 
to Budapest since 1921. Money is still 
needed, and clothing, too. Directions for 
sending the latter will be given by Mrs. 
Charles E. St. John, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


New York Women’s Exposition 


“Unitarians Plead for Freedom of 
Thought and Ideal Human Relations.” 
This sign caught the eye of the men and 
women who attended the Women’s Exposi- 
tion of Arts and Industries which was 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
from September 30 to October 5. The 
booth sponsored by the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, with Mrs. William 
B. Donnell as chairman, had a splendid 
position, and it was dignified and attrac- 
tively homelike. Two flash electric signs 
caught the attention and interest of the 
passer-by. Men and women _ stopped-— 
many young people; all, were welcomed, 
questions were answered, literature furn- 
ished gratis. Tired women found rest in 
the inclosure. Much interest was mani- 
fested in the Evening Alliance, where 
women in business might meet other women 
in business. Names and addresses were 
given willingly and gladly, so that more 
might be learned of this Evening Alliance. 
The booth certainly justified its existence. 


Mrs. Rees in the Chair 


The September meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Friday, 
September 20. The president, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, presided, and there were present 
thirty-four board and committee members, 
and, as a guest, Miss Marie A. Butler, vice- 
president of the Society for Christian 
Work, in San Francisco, Calif. It was a 
pleasure to welcome the vice-president for 
the Southern States, East, Mrs. George H. 
Badger. The treasurer, Miss Louise 
Brown, gave an encouraging statement, 
though expressing regret that as usual 
some membership dues were paid too late 
to be recorded in the Manual. 

The president spoke briefly of her trip 
through England, where she had,an oppor- 
tunity to visit several of our churches, also 
to meet members of the British League of 
Unitarian Women. 

Rey. Minna ©. Budlong, field secretary, 
gave a report of the Alliance booth at the 
Eastern States Exposition at Springfield, 
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Mass. The amount of literature taken and 
the interest shown by those visiting the 
booth convinced Mrs. Budlong that it was 
a successful undertaking, well worth the 
effort and expense. Miss Grace C. Jordan 
and Mrs. Frank S. Elliott, chairman of the 
Committee on Social Service, added their 
testimony to its value. 

Visitors at headquarters during the sum- 
mer numbered 583. All sections of this 
country were represented, as well as 
Canada, the Hawaiian Islands, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The following appeals, recommended by 
the Committee on Appeals, were indorsed: 
Society for Ministerial Relief, to be ex- 
pended on behalf of the widows and de- 
pendent daughters of deceased Unitarian 
ministers, $500; Meadville Theological 
School, President's Emergency Fund; $250; 
Proctor Academy, to be expended at the 
discretion of the Headmaster, $500; Shel- 
byville, Ill., renovation of church interior, 
$500; Young People’s Religious Union, the 
same assistance as before, but now coming 
as an Appeal, $500. 

The successful Alliance Week at Star 
Island was described by Miss Mary F. Gill. 
Of the 214 delegates, 107 were there from 
places outside Massachusetts. 

Greetings were voted to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League assembled in convention 
at Lenox, Mass. The president, soon to 
leave on a Western trip, was commissioned 
to bear the greetings of the Executive 
Board to the Western State Conferences, 
and to other meetings she may address. 


Manual Notes 


Branch officers are asked to note the 
following changes: Massachusetts: Fall 
River, Secretary, Mrs. BE. B. Hasterbrooks, 
907 Rock Street; Junior Alliance, Presi- 
dent, Miss Ardell Wilbur, 81 Lincoln 
Avenue. Leominster, President, Mrs. 
Harry ©. Bascom, 98 Orchard Street. 
Rockland, President, Mrs. Rachel Baker, 
460 Salem Street; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Bertha Damon, 536 Liberty Street; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edith 
Blake, 44 Everett Street. Salem (First), 
Recording Secretary, Miss Harriet I. Wil- 
kins, 157 Federal Street; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Annie lL. Warner, 38: Sum- 
mer Street. Stoneham, Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. George A. Barrett. Rhode 
Island: Providence, Westminster Alliance, 
President, Mrs. William H. Dyer, Appo- 
naug, R.I.; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Clarence E. Sherman, 18 Mawney Street, 
Providence, R.I. 


Appeals 


This month marks the beginning of a new method of printing the appeals column, 
a method which will show at a glance how the appeals stand, for there is one column 
for the amount of the appeal as approved by the Board, another for the amount 
already contributed by the branches, and a third for the balance necessary to com- 


plete the appeal. 


opportunity to assist the church in Shelbyville, Il. 
the outside of the church building 


roof and repaired 


A new appeal makes its appearance this month and gives us an 


Last year they put on a new 
and they now ask our 


assistance in the renovation of the interior. 


Denominational 


Fund for Ministers’ Widows and Daughters. 
Meadville (President’s Fund)............. 
Pena por LACHACIDY .. «<> scenic s < wis 6 s)sie.- 
PMID YVIEIG, ASL. ; . <'.. « «so oeteNeMadts ss aise » 
Young People’s Religious Union............ 


- 


Amount of Amount 


Appeal Received Balance Due 
ee ee F-00 ee ee al $495 
PecAbetlhar a sss tembreners: nt A «a ejcl a ehas's 250 
A ee Ci es. sw os ou 493 
cut) SI A Pa a er oh or 500 
Pe OOM RIE aha ws.  «.) 8 vibes) shes « 500 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of November 21, 1929. 
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Book Netws 


Book Friends vs. Real Friends 


Have your actual friends ever brought you the pure joy that you 
sometimes find through books? I doubt it; they disappoint you, and you 


them. 


That is why friendship in the spirit is usually to be preferred to 


such friendship in the flesh as chance may put in one’s way in the course 
of a lifetime. Chance distributes its favors with such an appalling lack of 
forethought and discrimination, and in the matter of friendships, more 
than likely the ones you receive are not at all the ones you should have 
had, or would have chosen for yourself.—From Conversation on an Island, 
by James Norman Hall, in the September Atlantic Monthly. 


A Billion Wild Horses 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


By Stuart Chase. 
$2.50. 


Mprn AND MACHINES. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 


Stuart Chase’s latest book ought to be 
used as a basis for a philosophy course 
in every theological seminary in the 
country. It deals in a broad, comprehen- 
sive, and at the same time realistic way 
with the issue which confronts civiliza- 
tion; viz., shall man become the slave of 
the machine or may he become its master? 
This question of machine permeates every 
aspect of modern life. It is of course the 
fundamental problem in industry and 
economics. It is basic to all modern psy- 
chology ; and it is by means of the machine 
that civilization itself may be wiped out 
in what the author describes as “the two- 
hour war”. It is far more important that 
our budding ministers should understand 
the history and the problems of the ma- 
chine age than the ultimate nature of 
reality ; in fact, we are here brought face 
to face with such reality as we know— 
namely, the conflict between the happi- 
ness of mankind and its exploitation by 
selfish masters of technique. 

It is a fascinating picture which Mr. 
Chase presents in the earlier chapters of 
his book of the evolution of machinery, 
from the days of the Egyptians to the 
present ; but even more interesting are the 
sections dealing with the effects of the 
machine on art, utility, labor, and inter- 
national relations. The balance sheet 
which ends the treatment, in which he 
sums up the benefits and the evil effects, 
is a masterly social inventory. 

In this connection, one paragraph, in 
which he deals with the result of machine 
technique on the skill of womankind, is 
especially worth-while, since, after all, 
women constitute half of our civilization: 

“There is one department where it seems 
to me that skill has been lost with no off- 
setting compensation. We have taken 
many of the housewife’s tasks into the 
factory and left her to gossip, play bridge, 
buy more clothes than she needs, and make 
a sad spectacle of herself at so-called eul- 
ture clubs. The poor woman has been left 
high and dry, after the children are big 
enough to dress and care for themselves— 
and there are not as many to dress as 
there used to be. The problem of the rest- 
less, neurotic middle-class woman is based 
on the fact that the machine has stripped 


her of her ancient skills, leaving nothing 
but boredom in their place. Nature has 
ever abhorred a vacuum.” 

It seems to me that this one paragraph 
explains modern family unrest and the 
surging upheaval of feminism better than 
volumes that have been written on the 
subject. 

The book is a remarkable example of 
condensation. On almost every page there 
is a paragraph as thought-provoking as 
that quoted, one which leads the reader 
down an amazingly wide vista of thought, 
or which in a striking phrase explains 
phenomena which have hitherto seemed 
inexplicable. Mr. Chase is neither an op- 
timist nor a pessimist. He is by no means 
sure that man has the capacity to tame 
the billion wild horses which science has 
placed at his disposal. The chapter on 
the Two-Hour War portrays what may be 
the end. This summer the reviewer dis- 
cussed that chapter with one of our fore- 
most authorities on aviation, who ad- 
mitted that from the scientific point of 
view it was in the main accurate. On the 
other hand, the author freely admits the 
advantages which the machine age has 
given to man and feels that there is at 
least a possibility that we may be able to 
control machines. Whether or not we 
can produce ‘the light-hearted youths to 
mount, be thrown and rise to mount again” 
on the backs of the wild horses, no one 
knows, but that is the task not for the 
technicians of the laboratory but for the 
technicians who deal with human _ un- 
derstanding and human motivation. That 
is why the reviewer feels that this 
book is one which needs the serious 
consideration of prospective religious lead- 
ers as well as those in the actual field. It 
is only fair that a word should be said 
about the mechanical construction of the 
book itself. It is an excellent example of 
machinery applied to education. The il- 
lustrations by W. T. Murch are as much 
a part of the book as the words of Mr. 
Chase and deserve equally close attention 
on the part of the reader. 


An Innocent Victim 


Tun LIFE AND LETTERS OF ANNE ISABELLA, 
LaDy Noent Byron. From unpublished papers 
in the possession of the late Harl of Lovelace. 
By Bthel Colburn Mayne. New York: Charles 
$5.00. 

This is about the most depressing book 
we have ever read. A human document 


of real falue, through its pages stalks 


Scribner’s Sons. 
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tragedy, grim and unrelieved. The very 
fact that the author makes no attempt to 
intensify the shadows of her picture, but 
consistently, resisting all temptations to 


sensationalism, tells her story simply ,with — 


a strict regard for truth, makes it the 
more somber. One finishes it with feelings 
of utmost pity, mingled with indignation. 
Surely, in the entire range of literary bi- 
ography, no story is more terrible than 
this. Was ever lady more ill-used than 
she whose unhappy destiny it was to be- 
come the wife of Byron? Of late, there 
has been a revival of interest in the author 
of Childe Harold. Certain biographies, to- 
gether with the publication of letters, 
newly discovered, have combined to focus 
attention upon the man and his poems. 
After years of comparative neglect, his 
reputation as a poet has won fresh recog- 
nition. Unfortunately, this revival has in- 
volved a resurrection of many aspects of 
his personal character which were better 
forgotten. Once more, his manifold weak- 
nesses and vices have been dragged into 
the light of day. These, Miss Mayne’s bi- 
ography, are given ample demonstration. 
The story, thus unfolded, is not only sad, 
but horrible. The truth, frankly told, 
beggars description. It is hard to believe 
that such people could have existed, that 
such things could happen, even in Regency 
England. Yet such is the fact. And 
through these scenes of cruelty and sordid 
wickedness walks the slight, fragile figure 
of Anne Isabella Milbanke, whose only 
fault was that she loved, and married, the 
man who was the greatest poet, and the 
greatest blackguard, of his day, for whose 
failings the most charitable explanation is 
that he was insane. An heiress, the only 
child of doting parents, during her first 
London season she met Byron, the lion of 
the fashionable world. He proposed, and 
was rejected. But his fascination proved 
irresistible. Months later began a corre- 
spondence which was to continue for more 
than two years, at the end of which he 
again offered himself and was accepted. 
Followed the marriage fated to end in 
shipwreck within a year. She never saw 
him again. Wight years later, he lay 
dead at Missolonghi, while she lived on for 
almost thirty years, dying an old woman, 
in 1860. Very plainly, chiefly through her 
own letters, is the reader made to see her, 
as girl and woman, perhaps a bit of a 
prig, essentially serious-minded, sincerely 
religious, whole-heartedly devoted to a 
man who would have made any woman 
unhappy. He treated her outrageously. 
Yet she did her utmost to make the best of 
her bad bargain, stayed with him as long 
as she could, even when she knew the 
worst; and when separation became in- 
evitable, she remained loyal to his memory 
and with noble generosity continued to 
help the sister who had been such a sin- 
ister figure in her romance, and various 
others of his relatives, even to the third 
generation, although her self-denial in- 
volved her only in perpetual trouble. Nor 
did the passing years bring surcease from 


sorrow. Her only child married, and died. 


with clouded reputation. Her own memo- 
ries were, again and again, exposed to 
pitiless publicity. Only, as age drew on 
apace, was a little comfort vouchsafed her 
in the friendships of such men as George 


— son. 
sued her to the grave, and beyond it. How. 


_ But at what a cost! 


pattern of Dr. Streeter’s arguments. 


of this perennial problem. 
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Macdonald and Frederick William Robert- 
Yet criticism and denunciation pur- 


unfairly Lady Byron has been miscon- 
strued this volume makes clearly evident. 
From the shadows of a lifetime of un- 
happiness, for most of whose woes she was 
plainly not to blame, she emerges, at last, 
with her reputation free from blot or stain. 
A.R. H. 


Early Christianity 


TH PRIMITIVE CHURCH STUDIED WITH 
SpeciAL REFHRENCE TO THE ORIGINS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By Canon B. H. Streeter. 
New York: The Macmilian Company. $2.50. 

If we study the literature of the early 
Church to ascertain how the new faith 
moved human souls, there is no question 
about the accuracy and edifying value of 
our results. Some other inquiries are less 
assured of an indubitable conclusion. 
Canon Streeter has addressed himself to 
one problem that is fascinating by its diffi- 
culties. Whatever be the outcome, he has 
had, as he testifies, great enjoyment in 
“the hue and cry after new discovery”. 
To the pleasure of this intellectual fox 
hunt he adds the satisfaction of knowing 
that his conclusions have vital relations to 


_ the present-day hopes of remedying dis- 
'union among Christians. 


The chief ob- 
stacle to union, he finds, is the belief “that 
there is some one form of church order 
which alone is primitive, and which there- 
fore alone possesses the sanction of apos- 
_tolie precedent.. Our review of the his- 
torical evidence has shown this belief to 
be an illusion. In the primitive Church, 
no one system of church order prevailed. 
Everywhere there was readiness to experi- 
ment, and, where circumstances seemed to 
demand it, to change.” Though we have 
given away the plot of the story, we ought 
to stress the educational value of this in- 
‘yestigation for its stimulating and inter- 
esting process. It serves as a good “semi- 
nar” exercise for any student, familiariz- 
ing him with early Christian documents 
and probably also inducing him to adopt 
more critical caution than Dr. Streeter ex- 
hibits on the elusive trails of his enjoyable 
hue and cry. The decision that there was 
diversity in early church government may 
commend itself, as it has to other students 
before Streeter ; but it is not clear that all 
the data of this problem must fall into the 
Cer- 
tain doubtful speculations are here ad- 
vanced with captivating enthusiasm, as, 
for example, that the papacy was born as 
the result of Ignatius’ exhortation to the 
Roman congregation just before he was 
led out to the Colosseum to die a martyr. 
Unfortunately, the fact of such an exhorta- 
tion has no basis save surmise. There are 
other difficulties. The present reviewer 
still holds to a later date for the epistles 
of Ignatius than is now fashionable, and 


he is thereby unable to accept Dr. 


Streeter’s early dates for certain other 
literature, including the Johannine. More 
than is made apparent, Dr. Streeter is in- 
debted to Harnack; but he has enough of 
independent novelty to make his work a 
stimulating contribution to the discussion 
F. A.C. 


* 
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A Bas War! 
On THe Anvit. By L. I. Crawford. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, Inc. 
$2.50. 


The life story of Tim Staveley, born in 
Chile of English and German parentage, 
and going to England just in time to get 
into the World War. ‘The life in cosmo- 
politan Valparaiso is told in a way that 
bespeaks an intimate acquaintance. It is 
one of the best pieces of description in re- 
cent fiction. The German grandfather is 
almost a perfect gentleman. It was a 
great wrench to the grandfather when 
Tim’s English blood carried him to the 
side of the Allies; but the old man never 
lost his love for Tim. The war scenes are 
laid in the Balkans, and one realizes the 
utter futility of modern warfare and the 
miserable shambles it has become, as Tim’s 
comrades are wiped out one by one, or 
wholesale as the case may be. There is a 
good deal of wholesome criticism of the 
nit-wit generals, far in the rear, who send 
whole regiments and corps to certain 
death “over the top’. This book is, we 
hope, another nail in the coffin of that 
obsolete method of settling international 
disputes. Withal it is a good story, end- 
ing happily for Tim, after much hammer- 


ing on the anvil. E. F. 
Superficial 
Do WH NxEep A Naw RELIGION? By Paul 


Arthur Schilpp. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $2.50. 

This book, by the Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the College of the Pacific, is dis- 
tinctly Modernist in tone, but contains 
nothing of special value to those already 
familiar with liberal movements in reli- 
gion. The answer to the question-title of 
the book, given by the author, is: “What 
the world needs is a new and truer repre- 
sentation of the religion of Jesus Christ.” 
What the religion of Jesus is, however, is 
a debatable question, on which the writer 
does not add any new light. He thinks 
that traditional orthodoxy has lured or 
frightened people into the Church under 
false colors and an appeal to selfishness. 
But “Christian salvation means precisely 
salvation from selfishness”. He exalts 
Christ with the old phraseology of the In- 
carnation, but strips that doctrine of its 
ancient meaning quite as much as any 
Unitarian. He says: “God incarnate in 
Christ. This is the triumphant trumpet- 
blast heralding to all the world of human- 
kind the challenge, the possibility, and the 
goal of human achievement.” But that 
incarnation in Christ, though unique in 
quality, is not unique in history. “Christ 
was to be only the prototype of one among 
many brothers. If the incarnation of the 
spirit of God in men were a but-one-time 
historic event it would be quite meaning- 
less for everybody but Jesus; in fact, a 
travesty of divine justice. It would be 
paramount to a denial of the all-embracing 
character of God’s righteousness as well 
as of God’s love. But it is nothing of the 
kind. Rather, the incarnation is a con- 
stantly recurring event. God incarnate in 
Christ; the historic example. God incar- 
nate in every man; the goal. This is the 
religious meaning as well as the ringing 
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challenge of ‘The Incarnation’.’” When 
that kind of talk becomes popular in the 
churches, there will not be much left of 
the old orthodox theology. The chapter 
concerning “The New Attitude of Science” 
is excellent. W.A. Vv. 


Tabloid Reviews 


By Harl Marlatt, 
$1.25. 


PROTESTANT SAINTS. New 


York: Henry Holt and Company. 


A young Boston University philosopher, 
as poetic as he is keen, Professor Marlatt 
here gives us what he calls “admittedly 
cross-sectional portraits” of Augustine, 
Bernard of Cliarvaux, and Francis of 
Assisi, saints who were, as he proceeds 
to show, both Catholic and Protestant— 
Catholic in their respect for authorized 
Christianity and Rome, Protestant in the 
liberty of their minds and the exercise 
of private judgment. “Augustine thought 
his way through to a vivid experience of 
God outside the church.” “Bernard ob- 
viously questioned the infallibility of the 
Roman Bishop by presuming to advise 
him on matters of doctrinal as well as 
ecclesiastical import.” “Francis naively 
relied upon his own interpretation of the 
Scriptures to found his order and subse- 
quently sought and obtained the grudging 
sanction of the Papal See.” Not only does 
Professor Marlatt make these great figures 
of the past stand out clearly and in true 
human proportions, but he does it in a 
beautiful prose, to read which is a joy 
and inspiration. F. BR. 8. 


Tue House MotHer. By Frank Owen. New 
York: The Lantern Press. $2.00. 

The house mother is really a house. A 
mother built it, and made it a reflection 
of her spirit. She died when her first 
child came, but he grew up in the house, 
loved it, and was influenced by it. In- 
stead of becoming a farmer, as all his 
father’s line had been, he followed his 
mother’s genius and became an artist. 
Then came the war, in which he was 
blinded; but he comes home to find com- 
pensation for his lost sight in the love of a 
good woman. A fanciful tale, rather 
poorly written, but describing some good 
people. ELF. 


Tun GuLorRY or Gorne ON. By R. Moffat Gan- 
trey. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

Twelve sermons by an English Wesleyan. 
They are picturesque, vivid, forceful. But 
the Bible is the Word of God, and 
Jesus is Saviour and King, who literally 
ascended to Heaven, where he reigns and 
rules. In spite of these things, these are 
moving sermons, carrying an appeal and a 
drive which liberals might well crave for 
themselves. B. F. 


Books Received 


PHErs AT GREAT MON. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AND THE MEN WHO MAD®P THE AMERICAN RBEvo- 
LUTION. By Mary Gaunt. CHARLES DICKENS. 
By Samuel Jeans. London: A. and C. Black, 
Ltd. 28.6d. each. Brief sketches of famous 
people written for young people. Bach volume 
well-bound and printed, and lavishly illustrated 
both in colors and black and white. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


A Bird Game 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 


“Mother, may we have a game before we 
say ‘Good night’?” asked Gerald, who could 
be depended upon to know, always, where 
the clock’s racing bedtime hands were. 

“Yes, we'll play until the clock strikes 
the hour’, answered Mother. “What will 
you choose?” 

‘“Let’s play the Bird Game’, shouted the 
whole crowd at once. They began, with 
Mother starting off. 

“T am a bird”, she said. 

“Are you a winter bird?” asked Jack. 

“No, I am not a winter bird.” 

“Are you a bird which returns in the 
month of March?” asked Gerald. 

“Yes”, replied Mother. 

“Do you nest near the water?’ asked 
May, who was thinking of a red-winged 
blackbird. 

“No, May, I am not the redwing’, replied 
Mother, who knew that, of all the birds 
that returned in March, this was the only 
one that lived near the water. 

“Do you spend much of your time in the 
meadow?” asked May again. 

“T do”, she replied smiling; for she knew 
by that question that her flock knew the 
bird. Yet there would have to be other 
questions before she would divulge the 
name. They came, one on top of another! 

“Does he wear a yellow vest with a black 
necklace?” 

“Does he remain paired for life, and is 
flying rather hard work for this bird?” 

“Does he sing, ‘I see you—you can’t 
see me’?” 

Mother nodded a “Yes” at the questions 
flung at her, and the children shouted, 
“Meadow Lark!” 

May took her turn next, because no 
special one of the children had guessed 
Mother’s bird. 

“Tam a bird’, said May. 

“Are you a March bird, 
Mother. 

“No, I’m not’, replied May. “And be- 
lieve me, you are all going to have a good 
hard time to guess me!” 

“Well”, said Jack, 
you?” 

“That’s no kind of question, Jack Bar- 
rows. You know you can’t ask leading 
questions like that’, answered May. 

“T just did it to catch you off guard if I 
could ; but it didn’t get by’, laughed Jack. 

“Indeed it didn’t, and I’m not going to 
be off guard, either’, replied May. “Go on 
with your questions !” 

“Do you belong to the Thrush Family ?”’ 
asked Gerald, getting down to business. 

“No”, answered May. 

“Are you a member of the Blackbird 
Family, and do you walk instead of hop?” 
asked Jack. 

““No’ to both questions.” 

“Are you the color of the leaves, and are 
you an example of protective coloration?” 
asked Mother, 


too?” asked 


“what color are 


“T’m not the color of the leaves; but I 
am an example of protective coloration, 
because I live in places where my colors 
blend with nature’, was May’s answer. 

“Well’, said Gerald, “the first thing to 
find out is the family you belong to. Do 
you eat insects?” 

“Oh, yes, during the summer, when my 
baby birds need food, and when insects are 
plentiful’, May replied. 

“Do you eat seeds, too?’ asked Jack. 

“Yes.” 

“Then you belong to the Sparrow 
Family”, said Gerald. “Am I right?’ 

“You are’, laughed his sister. 

“Do you come north in April?’ asked 
Mother. “That is the great sparrow 
month, although the song sparrow comes 
in March.” 

“Yes, April is my month’, replied May, 
who was having a good time holding them 
off by her answers as long as possible. 

“Sparrows are. hard birds to identify”, 
said Gerald. “If you come north in April, 
that cuts out the song sparrow and the 
English sparrow.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be the English spar- 
row!” exclaimed May. “I’m a pretty bird 
with a sweet song!” 

“Hold on there, sister!” shouted Jack. 
“You'll be giving yourself away the next 
thing you know.” 

“No, I won’t, either’, she replied good- 
naturedly. “Go on with your questions.” 

“Now you'll have to do some thinking, 
May, with my next question’, remarked 
Gerald. ‘Have you any markings on your 
breast?” 

“You have begun to draw the circle close 
around me now”, May replied. ‘No, there 
are no markings on my breast.” 

“Have you two white outer tail feathers 
that show when you hop along the road- 
way or on a fence?” asked Mother. 

“No, I’m not the vesper sparrow”, re- 
plied May. 

“Do you nest in a field, and does your 
song go ‘up hill’? was Jack’s question. 

“No, I am not a field sparrow”, was the 
reply. 

Then the three of them put in some 
strong thinking before the next question 
came, 

“T know”, said Gerald. “You are a bird 
I saw last summer for the first time. You 
live near the swampy places and nest in 
the deep wooded regions around a swamp, 
and you have a very sweet song. You are 
sometimes called the swamp song sparrow, 
but your real name is swamp sparrow. 
Am I right?” 

“Right-o”, said his sister. 
you guessing quite a while.” 

“You certainly did”, replied Gerald. 
“Now it’s my turn. I’m glad the clock 
hasn’t quite reached the hour. I am a 
bird.” 


“But I kept 
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“Are you a large bird or a small bird?” 
asked May. 

“What made you ask that question for 
the first one?’ stormed Gerald. “Now 
you'll guess my bird quickly.” 

“That will be a good thing’, replied 
Jack. “If we can guess your bird quickly, 
I may get a show before the clock strikes.” 

“Answer my question”, said May. “Large 
or small?” 

“Large”, said her brother. 

“Larger than a hen?’ asked Jack. 

“Different”, was the reply. 

“Long legs?” asked Mother. 

Veg. 

“Do you fly north every spring?” asked 
Jack. 

Nok 

“Oh, dear me! You are probably some 
South American bird that none of us ever 
heard of”, said May. 

‘Do you ever live in a z00?” 
Mother. 

“Sometimes”, was the reply. 

“Do you inhabit both the Old World 
and the New?” asked Jack. 

“Yes”, said Gerald. 

“What do you eat?” was May’s question. 

“T eat frogs, fish, newts, and soft-bodied 
marine animals’, replied Gerald. 

“Well”, remarked his sister, “I think 


asked 


Blessed Rain 


Dear heart, dost thou complain 
When the kind God sends rain? 
Think of the thirsting crops 
That drink the beady drops— 
Think of the flowers, unfolding all their 
sweets— 
The city’s burning streets— 
The famished flocks upon the moun- 
tain tops— 
The windless casements, where the sick 
in vain 
Cry for the cool, sweet rain! 
Think—and thank God 
For every drop that quivers on a 
elod! 
—TFrank L. Stanton. 


Sentence Sermon 


Great peace have they which love thy 
law: and nothing shall offend them. 
—Psalm cain. 165. 


your bird is much harder than the one T 
took. Did you ever see one?” 

“Yes, but the reason I know so much 
about this bird is because yesterday I 
happened to read about it in the news- 
paper”, he replied. 

“Tell us something you read”, suggested 
Mother. 

“T can’t tell you much or I’ll give myself 
away”, he answered, “but I read that the 
severe hurricanes which they have had 
this season in the Bahamas have nearly 
killed off these birds. People who visit 
the eastern coast of Florida have been in 
the habit of watching these birds in the 


water. They lay only one egg a year; so 
they do not multiply in any great 
numbers.” 


“What is your nest made off?’ asked 
Jack. 

“It’s made of mud, earth, stones, and 
reeds, until they stand like a pillar about 
twenty-four inches above the water. The 
bird sits upon the nest with both legs 


| 
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hanging down, one on each side of the 
nest”, continued Gerald. 

“Has this bird a long neck?” 
Mother. 

“Yes.” 

“Did it ever frequent the Nile flats and 
the shores of the Red Sea?’ asked May, 
her eyes beginning to snap as she felt that 
she had guessed the bird. 

“T think so’, replied Gerald. 

“Well, now let’s take stock of what we 


asked 


have heard. If you eat soft-bodied marine 


animals, you must live in the water. Oh, 
of course you do, for you said your nest 
was built above the water. Then you are 
web-footed. Oh, Gerald, I know what you 
are. You are pinkish vermilion, aren't 
you?’ asked May. 

“T am, and believe me, I’m some beauty”, 
said Gerald. 

Thereupon they all shouted, ‘“Flamingo !” 

“There are only five minutes left, Jack’, 
reminded Mother, “‘so be sure to choose an 
easy bird for us.” 

“Oh, Mother”, said Jack, “if I should 
choose a real good bird, wouldn’t you give 
us time to get it, even if the clock did 
strike?” 

“Stop arguing”, said Gerald. 
losing time. Go ahead!” 

“All right. I am a bird”, said Jack. 

“Do the farmers like to have you 
around?” asked Mother. . 

“They are delighted”, replied Jack. 

- “What do you eat?” asked May. 

“Injurious insects that the farmer is 
glad to get rid of”, Jack replied. 

“Are you a home-abiding bird, or are you 
a migrant?’ was Gerald’s question. 

“T am not a migrant’, was the answer. 

“Well, in order to eat insects the year 
round, you must be some kind of wood- 


“You are 


pecker. Do you wear a red cap?’ asked 
Mother. 

“T do not.” 
_ “Phen you aren’t a woodpecker?’ asked 
May. 


“That’s for you to find out, Miss Bar- 
rows”, replied Jack, laughing because his 
sister had asked a leading question just as 
he had done. 

“Do you go down the tree head first, and 
hang under a branch just as a fly hangs 
on the ceiling?’ asked Gerald. 

“No, I am not a nuthatch,” replied Jack. 

“Hurry children, the clock is going to 
strike in a moment”, said Mother. 

“Have you gold color under your wings?” 
asked May. 

“No, I’m not a flicker.” 

“Are you a small bird?’ asked Mother. 

“Yes,” 

“Are you black and white, and smaller 


te 


Halloween Moon 
MARJORIB DILLON 


The jolliest time is Halloween 


With its pranks and _ mysterious 
masquerade, 
When the impish Jack-o'-lanterns swarm 


Till the cats and dogs are all afraid. 


Oh, the pumpkin people blink and grin 
And do what the children want them to; 

And by and by when the moon comes out, 

It looks like a Jack-o’-lantern, too! 
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than the Hairy Woodpecker?” asked 
Gerald. 

“Yes,” 

“Then you are a female Downy Wood- 
pecker”, said Gerald, just as the clock 
began to strike. “The female woodpeckers 
do not wear the red cap.” 

“You've guessed it”, said Jack. 


[All rights reserved] 


Our House 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


I made a picture of our house 
Upon the fine damp sand; 

I want to have its portrait 
All drawn by my own hand. 


I’ll add the roof and chimneys 
And steps to lead to it; 

And then the front piazza 
Where all the family sit. 


It’s nice to be an artist i 
Down here—but oh, dear me! 
The tide steals up and carries 
My pictures out to sea! 


A Family Tree 


One of the pretty customs popular in 
early days of our colonies was that of 
planting or setting apart the “Family 
Tree’. This was either an apple tree or 
a pear tree, usually an apple tree. 

Most of us think of a family tree as a 
dry, genealogical affair, interesting only 
to those who take pleasure in looking up 
ancestries ; but this was a tree of another 
kind, with deep interest for all. The 
father of the family selected a promising 
young tree and took special care of it. As 
each boy and girl of the family became old 
enough to choose his or her favorite 
apple, a scion of that variety was grafted 
on the selected tree. In this way nearly 
every orchard came to have at least one 
tree with from three to five different 
kinds of apples on it. If pears were 
selected, there might be three kinds on a 
tree, seldom more. Often, in the case of 
large families, there would be several 
such trees. 

The family tree played an important 
part in the celebration of Thanksgiving 
at the old home, for when the children 
gathered around the table for dinner, 
they beheld a generous dish of their 
favorite fruit, and at each plate the best 
that could be picked out, polished until 
it shone. 

The older children, who had married 
and moved away, always received a box 
from their parents, containing all the 
apples that came from their branch of 
the family tree. If they came home for 
Thanksgiving, they were made happy by 
recollecting various events of their child- 
hood that the old family tree conjured 
up for them. Later the family tree died 
out, and in its place came the custom of 
grafting two kinds of apples on a single 
tree, these being those that were most 
popular for the entire family. 
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How Nathan Got His 
Turkeys 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 

Nathan lived in Pennsylvania nearly a 
century ago. Of course he was a farm boy 
or he would not have thought about 
turkeys. He wanted some badly but, alas, 
he had no money to buy either the young 
turkeys or their eggs. 

“T will get them in some way”, he said, 
He built a strong pen around an old shed 
Father said he might keep the turkeys in 
if he could get them, so when they came 
the place would be ready. 

All summer Nathan talked turkeys, 
thought turkeys and dreamed turkeys, but 
no way opened and the shed remained 
empty and lonesome. 

The farm was a lonely one, two miles 
from the district school and a mile frv1a 
the nearest neighbor. On one side there 
was a clearing before the woods begau, but 
on the other two sides there was aothing 
but woods. In front of the house ran a 
rough road that led to the distant town, 
and it was this road the children took 
every morning to school. 

One day Nathan saw a stranger by the 
side of the road, trying to remove a stone 
from his horse’s shoe. Nathan helped, and 
soon he and the stranger were talking 
about the surrounding farms, and presently 
Nathan spoke of his desire for turkeys. 

“Tf only I could go to the town and work 
this winter’, he said, “I could earn enough 
to get a flock. I want to go to college but 
Father cannot send me, and I must earn 
the money myself. Father needs me on the 
farm so he will not let me go to town and 
I must just stay here.” 

“Cheer up, my lad”, said the stranger. 
“Tf we try hard enough the way always 
opens. So you want a flock of turkeys, do 
you? Well, you say you are getting ready 
to get them the first chance you have. 
How about the corn in your barn?” 

“Oh, there is plenty there to feed them”’’, 
answered Nathan eagerly. “Father says I 
may have all I want. It’s just.getting the 
turkeys.” 

“Think it over’, laughed the stranger as 
he mounted his horse and rode away. 

Nathan walked thoughtfully home. All 
at once his face brightened and he ran as 
fast as he could. 

“Nan, Nan!” he called to his little sister, 
“Come quick !” 

Rushing to the barn, he quickly shelled 
several ears, and led the way to the clear- 
ing. There, at the very edge, he dropped 
some kernels and then made a path of corn 
to the middle of the clearing. 

“See”, he said to Nan. “We will strew 
the corn a little nearer every day until it 
reaches the shed.” 

Day by day the corn was eaten, and day 
by day Nathan made the path nearer the 
old shed. 

One frosty morning Nathan heard con- 
tented gobbling in the old shed. The wild 
turkey gobbler and his flock were all in 
the shed eating the corn Nathan had scat- 
tered there. Quietly he stole nearer until 
he could count them. Fourteen! Nathan 
shut the door softly on his long coveted 
turkeys. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Taking the Gospel to the Exposition 


Alliance has an impressive exhibit at Springfield 
which is a marked success 


UNITARIAN BOOTH at the Eastern 

States Exposition in Springfield, 
Mass., in September was the first exhibit 
to be made by any denomination in the 
history of this important annual event at 
Springfield. The booth, which had a 
twelve-foot frontage and a depth of fifteen 
feet, was fortunately placed on one of the 
central thoroughfares of the new Indus- 
trial Arts Building. Sandwiched in be- 
tween a tobacco exhibit and a heating 
firm, and across from a modern milking 
machine and some crowing roosters at a 
certified poultry booth, the Unitarian 
booth lifted its boldly-typed sign, “General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women”. Brass 
candelabra had a big bowl of dahlias, re- 
newed daily by a Universalist florist in 
Springfield, stood on a mahogany table at 
the back, flanked by handsome mahogany 
chairs from the Springfield Unitarian 
Church. A harmonizing rug covered the 
floor. At either side of the booth were 
two Wayside Pulpit messages which could 
be read for a considerable distance. Rey. 
J. Harry Hooper, chairman of the Way- 
side Pulpit Committee, gave his personal 
assistance in selecting these sentiments. 
The Beacon Press, Ine., co-operated by 


printing several thousands of small cards 
bearing a series of brief sentiments along 
liberal religious lines. These, with other 
Unitarian literature, were on the railing 
at the front of the booth for distribution 
among exposition visitors, who manifested 
a very genuine interest in both booth and 
literature. ; 
While Mrs. Stella R. Robbins of Win- 
chester, Mass., chairman of the Social 
Service Committee of the General Alli- 
ance, was in general charge of the exhibit, 
all local details were arranged and super- 
vised by Miss Harriet R. Pease, social 
service chairman of the Springfield Alli- 
ance branch, assisted by the Springfield 
Alliance president, Mrs. H. O. Clark. The 
helpers in the booth, which was open from 
Sunday, September 15, until the following 
Saturday night, included Miss Pease and 
Mrs. Clark, Mrs. William D. Bigelow, Mrs. 
A. W. Tannatt, Miss Lantie Tifft, Mrs. 
Benjamin Campbell, Mrs. Fred Schneider, 
Mrs. Harry Gilbert, Mrs. A. A. Beauregard, 
Miss Jeannie Gough, Miss Mary Hastman, 
Miss Florence Birks, Mrs. Rudolph 
Welcher, Mrs. Emma P. Olmstead, and 
Miss Alice Smith. In addition to the 
Springfield workers were Mrs. Robbins 


UNITARIAN BOOTH AT BASTPRN STATHS BPXPOSITION 
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and Mrs. Frank §S. Elliott, chairman of 
the Alliance Committee on Social Service, 
of Boston; Mrs. George W. Robinson and 
Mrs. 
Conn.; Mrs. George L. Sprague, Miss 
Helen Sprague, Mrs. M. M. S. Moriarty, 
and Mrs. William L. Walsh of Holyoke, 
Mass.; Mrs. J. Winthrop Andrews and 
Mrs. James H. Peardon of Chicopee, Mass. 
Miss Grace C. Jordan provided transporta- 
tion for workers throughout the week, and 
Mrs. Clarence A. Burt offered the hospi- 
tality of her home to those who remained 
in Springfield over night. 

The Social Service Committee of the 
General Alliance secured from the Alli- 
ance Board the same co-operation it gives 
to the Unitarian table at the annual 
exhibit of the Women’s Arts and Indus- 
tries in New York. That is, Rey. Minna 
C. Budlong served for the period of the 
exposition, and $75 was contributed. The 
Connecticut Valley Conference and the 
Social Service Council each appropriated 
$50, and the remainder was made up by 
personal subscription. 

The literature represented all the de- 
partments of denominational work and in- 
cluded pamphlets sent by the Massachu- 
setts Civic League and Universalist pub- 
lications. Some attractive colored blotters 
from that house were great favorites. 
Mrs. Budlong reports that the first re- 
quisite for such an exhibit is color, and 
the next is an attractive title. Hundreds 
of people looked over the material, made 
careful selection to take away, and ques- 
tioned the women in attendance. Especially 
popular were “Prayers for Boys and 
Girls” and Mrs. Hastings’ “Bed time Talks 
and Prayers”. Titles containing the words 
“rural’, “country”, or “community” were 
in favor. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation reprinted some of its pamphlets 
for the exhibit, and quantities of the fol- 
lowing were taken away by visitors: Dr. 
Sunderland’s “What Do Unitarians Be- 
lieve?’ “Is the Bible Infallible?” “Was 
Jesus God’; Rey. Miles Hanson’s “What 
Jesus Means to Me,” “Humility”; “Busi- 
ness Men and the Boys of the Church”, 
by George G. Bradford; ‘Answers to 
Questions on Unitarian Belief”; ‘A Little 
Catechism”, and “Teaching Religion in an 
Age of Science’. Many took the card 
“Our Faith’, initialed for framing. 

The space has been reserved again for 
the next Hastern States Exposition, so 
great was the satisfaction among those 
who were in charge of the Unitarian 
exhibit this year. 


Ministerial Union Meeting 


Prof. Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard 
Law School will address the Greater 
Boston branch of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union on “The Problem of Crime 
and Law Enforcement” at its meeting 
Monday, October 28, at 11 o’clock, in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The 
meeting will be closed to newspaper 
reporters, 


William L. Harris of Hartford, © 


ne 
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T a meeting of the directors held Mon- 
day, October 14, in Chicago, Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg of Evanston, Ill, was 
_ unanimously elected secretary- of the 
Western Unitarian Conference to succeed 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, who is retiring Feb- 
ruary 28 after a service of ten years and 
five months. Mr. Bragg read his resigna- 
tion as minister of the Church of All 
Souls in Evanston, where he has been 
located for two years, Sunday, October 
20, and will assume his new duties March 
1. These duties include visiting the 
churches within the Conference, counsel- 
ing with the trustees, arranging confer- 
ences, looking after pulpit supplies, and 
assisting churches in obtaining new min- 
isters. He has an important field of work 
in effecting affiliations with independent 
liberal movements, a field in which Dr. 
Reese has been eminently successful. 
Headquarters will remain at 105 South 
' Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Bragg is one of the younger minis- 
ters in the Fellowship and Evanston has 
been his only church. He was formerly a 
resident of Worcester, Mass. He studied 
at Brown University and the University 
of Chicago, and he is a graduate of Mead- 


Rey. and Mrs. Oliver Jay Fairfield of 
San Pedro, Calif., announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Priscilla, to Bart Jan 
Bok, September 9, at the home of her 
brother in Troy, N.Y. Miss Fairfield is 
a graduate of Boston University and of 
the University of California, where she 
received the degree of Ph.D. in astronomy. 
She is now associate professor of as- 
tronomy at Smith College. At an astro- 
nomical convention held at Leyden a year 
ago, she met Mr. Bok, who is also an 
astronomer with a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Groningen, Holland. Mr, 
Bok holds a teaching fellowship in Har- 
vard University. 


Among recent biographical sketches, in 
a Boston Herald series of ‘People You 
Ought to Know”, was one of Philip L. 
Hale, the artist, who has won several 
prizes for his paintings and who is best 
known for his portraits. He is the son 
of Edward Everett Hale and a member 
of the First Church, Unitarian, in Ded- 
ham, Mass. 


Bernard Cook of Columbus, Ohio, who 
has been awarded a scholarship in the 
Columbus Art School, is a member of the 
1928 confirmation class of the Independent 
Protestant Church of Columbus. 


] 
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The name of an American Unitarian 
leader, Dr. Moncure D. Conway, is pre- 

hs - served in the name of the new meeting 
4 place in London of the South Place Ethical 
} Society, recently opened as Conway Hall. 
_ This Society was once the South Place 
Chapel, before it had moved from a posi- 
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Rev. Raymond B. Bragg Is Chosen 


Secretary of Western Conference 


ville Theological School. As secretary of 
the Illinois Unitarian Conference he has 
obtained considerable preparation for his 
new work through his acquaintance with 
the Illinois churches. Mr. Bragg is 
popular among the young people and is 
much in demand as a speaker. Last sum- 
mer he was one of the lecturers for the 
Y. P. R. U. at the Shoals and spoke at 
some of the young people’s conferences 
in the Middle West. He also has ad- 
dressed gatherings of Universalist young 
people and has spoken at Lombard Col- 
lege. He enjoys equally the respect and 
confidence of his colleagues in the ministry. 
Mr. Bragg is married. Mrs. Bragg has 
done some remarkable work with the 
church school at Evanston, for which she 
has prepared study courses quite unlike 
any other existing courses. Various pro- 
fessors and religious educators have gone 
over them with her and given them their 
commendation. The courses are being 
used in a number of other church schools. 
Mrs. Bragg is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and formerly did social 
service work at Lincoln Center in Chi- 
cago. Her former home was in lowa. 


Personals 


tion of liberal theism to undogmatic 
ethicism, and Dr. Conway was its min- 
ister from 1863 to 1897. 


A parishioner of the First Unitarian 
Church in Salem, Ore., presented his min- 
ister, Rev. Martin F. Ferrey, with an acre 
of wooded land six miles from Salem. 
Mr. Ferrey has named it “Ferreyland” 
and built on it a rustic house where he 
expects to make his home. Mr. Ferrey 
is retiring from the active ministry to 
devote his time to the practice of law. 


There is now being built in the city of 
Omaha, Neb., a magnificent fine arts build- 
ing, the gift of Mrs. Sarah H. Joslyn, who 
is a member of the First Unitarian Church 
in that city. Mrs. Joslyn was cited last 
spring as “Omaha’s most valuable citizen 
for 1928” in the third annual award of that 
honor by Omaha Post Number 1 of the 
American Legion. The citation was made 
for years of service to the city and its 
people, such as gifts of time and money to 
the Child Saving Institute, the Old People’s 
Home, the Visiting Nurses’ Association, 
and the Humane Society; also gifts of 
land to the Fontenelle Forest Association, 
and of buildings, time, and money to the 
University of Omaha, as well as hundreds 
of private unrecorded charities and the 
gift of the art building. 


WELLESLEY Hirts, Mass.—President 
Louis ©. Cornish of the American Unita- 
rian Association delivered the address at 
the laying of the corner stone of the new 
parish house of the Unitarian Church, 
October 6. 
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Organ Is Memorial to Mother 


Richard Harte, Mrs. George Putnam, 
and Mrs. R. Ellingson Thompson have pre- 
sented to the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, Pa., an organ for the Joseph 
Priestley Chapel as a memorial to their 
mother, the late Mrs. Richard H. Harte, 
who died March 13, 1918. Mrs. Harte was 
a member of a distinguished Massachu- 
setts family, which through several gen- 
erations has been marked by eminent at- 
tainments, force of character, and con- 
spicuous public service. When Mrs. Harte 
came to Philadelphia upon her marriage 
to Dr. Richard H. Harte, she joined the 
First Unitarian Church, and to the end of 
her life was constant in her attendance 
and invaluable in her services. For many 
years she was a teacher in the Sunday- 
school and a member of the Music Com: 
mittee of the church. In the larger life 
of the city, she was a pre-eminently useful 
citizen, very generous in giving, always 
wise in her counsel, effective in leadership, 
and ever ready with sympathy and prac- 
tical aid for all sorts and conditions of 
people. 


Proctor Academy.News Notes 


Parents’ Week-End was held October 
12-13 with forty guests present. A foot- 
ball game with Manchester Central Re- 
serves, Which Proctor won 31-12; a field 
hockey contest with Franklin, which ended 
in a scoreless tie; a parent-teachers’ con- 
ference; a musical entertainment given 
by the Double Quartette and individual 
pupils; and a candlelight service con- 
ducted by Merrill Bates of Clinton, Mass., 
made up the first day’s program. On; 
Sunday morning, parents held individual 
conferences with Headmaster Wetherell, 
and attended the church service with their 
boys and girls. 


The International Amity Club» has or- 
ganized for this year, re-electing as presi- 
dent Laurel Pickett, 1930, of Lake Katrine, 
N.Y. The other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Dorothy Patten of North Wilmot, 
N.H., and secretary, Richard Parker of 
New London, N.H. At present there is an 
enrollment of thirty-six members. A pro- 
gram for Armistice Day is being prepared. 

The senior class officers elected are: 
President, Horace Westwood of Hingham 
Center, Mass., vice-president, Laurel 
Pickett of Lake Katrine, N.Y.; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Helena Bailie of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Lyle H. Farrell was chosen 
faculty adviser. 

Several boys in the boarding depart- 
ment are taking up boxing under Mr. 
Farrell, who was an expert boxer in the 
University of New Hampshire. 


NEEDHAM, MAss.—The First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church opened September 8 with 
Rey. Robert H. Schacht as the new settled 
minister. During the preceding eight-year 
pastorate of Rev. Ben B. F. Allen, the 
church was renovated, with new church 
school and parish house facilities, and 187 
members, many of them young people from 
the Sunday-school and the Y. P. R. U,, 
were added to the church roll. 
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“Old Ship” Church to Be Restored 


T A SPECIAL MEETING of the First 
Parish in Hingham, Mass., held on 
October 21, it was voted to accept the 
offer of Eben Howard Gay of Boston, 
Mass., for the restoration of the ancient 
meeting-house. This action will result in 
making the building, already of great his- 
torie significance, one of the most inter- 
esting churches in the country from the 
standpoint of the architect and the anti- 


quarian. The structure, widely known as 
the “Old Ship” Church, is the oldest 
church building in continuous use in 


America, having been erected in 1681. 


roof framing, however, with its unique 
curved trusses, is almost entirely complete 
and is excellently preserved. 

With the present ceiling removed, the 
restoration will provide, in the roof por- 
tion, architecturally and archeeologically, a 
valuable example of seventeenth-century 
wood construction on this continent. It 
is from an imagined similarity of this 
part of the church to the inverted hull 
of a ship that the building probably re- 
ceived its name. Throughout the floors 
and balconies, with their eighteenth-cen- 
tury wood windows, paneled doors, and 


ONCE 


Mr. Gay offers this restoration in 
memory of his great-great-grandfather, 
Rey. Ebenezer Gay, third minister of the 
old church. Work will probably be 
started at once, and the entire structure 
should be entirely restored in time for 
many of the major tercentenary celebra- 
tions of Massachusetts. 

The first meeting-house was built in 
1635, when the parish was gathered. The 
present structure is the second to have 
been erected. As it now stands, it is an 
outstanding illustration of seyventeenth- 
century American chureh architecture, in 
that characteristics of English Gothic 
architecture are carried out in detail of 
design and in use of materials. The ex- 
terior features of the original church of 
1681 are now largely a matter of con- 
jecture; and the two additions, one in 
1730 and the other in 1755, probably re- 
sulted in the destruction of the early win- 
dows and entrance doors. The original 
balcony fronts, the old high pulpit, the 


MORE REVEALING THE HAND-HEWN TIMBERS 


OF THE ROOF 


deacons’ and elders’ pews, and the box 
pews for the congregation, there will be 
clearly revealed the work of the Classic 
Revival of the eighteenth century. Thus 
there will be seen in interesting and beau- 
tiful juxtaposition the work of two periods 
in American architecture. 

Changes on the exterior largely con- 
cern the restoration of the two porches to 
their original condition, with the old en- 
trance ways replaced, and with stone steps 
and iron railings leading to them. 

In the interior, the ceiling will be re- 
moved, once more revealing the hand-hewn 
timbers of the roof, with their marks of 
the broadax and many evidences of skil- 
ful craftsmanship. These timbers and 
their trusses, distributing in a very com- 
plicated manner the various stresses of 
the roof, are said. by engineers to form 
one of the most remarkable examples 
of wood engineering on this continent. 
Box pews, identical with the few old pews 
that still exist, will be built as faithfully 
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as modern materials and methods make 
possible, with original sections of the old 
pews retained. The aisles are to be 
floored with wide boards of old stock. The 
organ will be moved to another location, 
so that in the front right-hand corner 
the balcony and pews may be restored. 
The pulpit will be raised eighteen inches 
to its former height, and the original ar- 
rangement of one flight of pulpit stairs, 
instead of two, will be put into effect. 
Carpets, paint, and wall paper will be re- 
moved, and pews, floors, and timbers will 
be treated so as to display the natural 
appearance of the weathered wood. Ade- 
quate fire protection is planned. 

Smith and Walker, of Boston, are the 
architects. 


Ban on “India in Bondage” 
Draws Protest to MacDonald 


Prominent American liberals friendly to 
the Indian Nationalists sent a wireless 
message, September 29, to Prime Minister 
MacDonald protesting against the impris- 
onment of the Hindu publishers of “India 
in Bondage’, by Dr. J. T. Sunderland. 

The message said: 

“American friends of the British Labor 
Party are amazed at the act of your Goy- 
ernment in India in suppressing the book 
entitled, ‘India in Bondage’, by Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, and in imprisoning Mr. Ra- 
mananda Chatterjee and Mr. Sajani Das 
for publishing the same. The book is in 
no way hostile to Great Britain, but advo- 
eates what you yourself and the British 
Labor Party long have powerfully advo- 
cated; namely, the right and fitness of 
India for immediate self-rule—either inde- 
pendence, or dominion status like that of 
Canada within the British Commonwealth 
of free peoples. In the name of interna- 
tional democracy and peace, which you are 
now eloquently championing before the 
world, we respectfully request that you 
order the immediate remission of the sen- 
tence imposed upon these fighters by wholly 
peaceful means for national self-govern- 
ment, and the dismissal of the officials re- 
sponsible for this outrage against the free- 
dom of the press and human rights.” 

The signers were Devere Allen, Roger 
Baldwin, Harry Elmer Barnes, Witter 
Bynner, Stuart Chase, Jerome Davis, Floyd 
Dell, John Dewey, Theodore Dreiser, W. 
E. B. Du Bois, Lewis Gannett, Bolton Hall, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, John Haynes 
Holmes, Paul Jones, Horace Liveright, 
Robert Morss Lovett, Jeannette Rankin, 
Upton Sinclair, Helen Phelps Stokes, Nor- 
man Thomas, Harry F. Ward, Arthur 
Warner. 


Dr. W. P. Merrill at the Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, October 29 to November 1, 
will be Dr. William P. Merrill of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. Dr. Merrill is well known as a 
writer on internationalism and faith. One 
of his best-known books is “Liberal 
Christianity”. On Monday, October 28, 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital at 12.15 p.m. 


_ 


i 
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High-Ranking Students Enter Lombard 


Revised curriculum—New faculty members— 
Increased equipment 


T-HE new students entering Lombard 

College at Galesburg, Ill, this year 
include an unusually large number of 
honor high-school graduates, and, in the 
opinion of the registrar, rank higher in 
scholarship than any previous entering 
class. The new students come from ten 
different States, and twenty per cent. of 
them register from outside the State of 
Illinois, President George G. Davis re- 
ports. Thirteen States are represented in 
the total college enrollment. 

This year Lombard continued and en- 
larged the Freshman Week program, 
which Mr. Davis inaugurated last year, 
devoting the better part of three days this 
year to examinations, induction, and regis- 
tration of new students. Placement tests 
in English were given to freshmen this 
year for the first time. An attempt is 
being made to grade the new students in 
accordance with the quality of their prep- 
aration, and a special class is organized 
for those whose preparation seems to be 
weaker than the average. 

Several important changes in the curric- 
One of these is 
an “honors reading course” in English 
open to a limited number of upper class- 
men and conducted under the immediate 
supervision of the head of the department. 
The object of this plan is to secure to 
students having the requisite ability a 
greater opportunity to do work of superior 
merit in point of individual initiative and 
concentrated effort. General examinations 
in other departments are also being 
planned and will be put into effect with 
students of the present entering class. 

A committee of the faculty worked all 
last year on the revision of the curric- 
ulum, and will continue its work during 
the present year to make courses and re- 
quirements conform to the latest and best 
methods and practice. 

Samuel G. Winter, professor of biology, 
is on leave of absence this year and is 
pursuing special studies in his field, part 
of the time in this country and a part at 
the University of Gottingen, Germany, 
where he will receive his doctorate next 
spring. Professor Winter has been at 
Lombard College fifteen years, serving for 
a part of that time as dean of the College. 
He has served as State bacteriologist. 
Royal A. Harshbarger, associate professor 
of business administration in the depart- 
ment of economics, received his master’s 
degree in economics at the summer session 
at the University of Iowa this year; and 
Hermance Griebsch, professor of French, 
received a master’s degree in French this 
summer at the University of Wisconsin. 

Herrlee G. Creel, Ph.D., came this 
autumn as assistant professor of Psy- 
chology. He has four academic degrees, 
all from the University of Chicago—Ph.B., 
D.B., A.M., and Ph.D., and he has taught 
successfully at the University of Okla- 
homa. Part of his work in Chicago for 
his bachelor’s degree in divinity was done 
at the Meadville Theological School. Other 
additions to the faculty include Frank 


Merrick Semans, assistant professor of 
biology, who received his master’s degree 
at Ohio State University; Oscar Kirk 
Dizmang, assistant professor of economics, 
who received his master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago; Frank Louis 
Verwiebe, assistant professor of physics, 
who comes from Cornell University; and 
Walter Robinson, a recent Lombard GCol- 
lege graduate, now serving as an in- 
structor in chemistry. 

During the summer, a great deal of 
painting was done and the college build- 
ings and faculty houses were repaired and 
redecorated inside and out. The equip- 
ment in several departments was greatly 
increased, and welcome additions were 
made to the library lists; so that, all in 
all, Lombard has begun its seventy-ninth 
year in better condition, and with better 
prospects and higher hopes than ever 
before. 


Boston Ministers Deprecate 
Interferences with Liberty 


These two resolutions were passed at 
the meeting of the Boston Association of 
Ministers, held October 7 at the home of 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy in Milton, Mass.: 

“Resolved, That while supporting high 
standards of dramatic art, we deprecate 
the unwarrantable interferences with lib- 
erty lately evidenced in the city of Boston. 

“Resolved, That we support the recom- 
mendation of the librarians and book- 
sellers’ commission that the State law 
shall be changed so that a book shall be 
judged not by an isolated passage, but by 
its character as a whole.” 

‘The first resolution passed unanimously, 
in spite of the fact that there was some 
difference of opinion among the ministers 
in regard to the merit of “Strange Inter- 
lude,” the play recently barred from pres- 
entation in Boston, Mass. The resolution 
referred not only to the banning of the 
play but also to the interferences with 
meetings,/ both in public halls and on 
Boston Common. 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of Dorchester, 
Mass., gave the address of the day on 
“The Minister as Pastor’. It was fol- 
lowed by discussion. 


Services in Holyoke, Mass. 


Unitarian preaching services in Holyoke, 
Mass., began this year October 6, when 
Sunder Joshi of Cambridge, a graduate 
student at Harvard, who is connected 
with the Brahmo’ Samaj in India, spoke 
on “India To-day and To-morrow”. The 
Holyoke church school now has_ two 
teachers for the primary department, and 
the girls have formed a Lend a Hand 
Club. The Alliance branch is growing 
steadily. The Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence will be the guests of this parish 
October 27 at the Nonotuck Hotel. Mrs. 
Lucy B. Walsh is in charge of the work 
in Holyoke. 
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Dr. Shippen Resigns 


Leaves pastorate of Second Church in 
Boston, which he has held 
for past ten years 


Dr. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister 
of the Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
presented his resignation October 13, and 
at a meeting of the standing committee 
the next evening the resignation was re- 
gretfully accepted. Dr. Shippen suggested 
that the relation be terminated as such 
time within the next four weeks as the 
interests of the church should determine. 
It is probable that he will preach his 
farewell sermon November 3, after which 
he and Mrs. Shippen will remove to Mont- 
clair, N.J. 

The determining factor for leaving a 
pastorate which he has held for the past 
ten years was the circumstance that Mrs. 
Shippen has been advised against remain- 
ing in New England another winter. A 
year ago, Dr. Shippen submitted his resig- 
nation, which the church unanimously re- 
fused to accept. 

Dr. Shippen, moreover, has long held 
the conviction that the average man in 
a city pulpit, under difficult modern con- 
ditions, should find a decade a sufficient 
period in which to give his essential mes- 
sage. A new personality and new ideas 
and methods inevitably reinvigorate an 
old church, he believes. 

“Tt was almost a doctrine with my 
father that ten years is long enough for 
a pastorate’, he says. “He had four 
happy pastorates of ten years each. I 
leave to my successor a united church, 
devout in its worship, generous in its 
benevolences, and of high repute in the 
community and the denomination, giving 
assurance that he will have a fruitful and 
happy ministry.” 


Valley Conference to Meet 


The Connecticut Valley Conference will 
be the guests of Unitarians in Holyoke, 
Mass., October 27, holding its sessions in 
the Nonotuck Hotel. Following the after- 
noon session, the Associate Alliance, the 
League chapters, and the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold sectional meetings, and 
then, on invitation of the League, will 
reassemble to hear Ival McPeak, news 
editor of THE ReGiIsTeR and, publicity sec- 
retary of the national League, speak on 
“Publicity”. At the evening session, Wait- 
still H. Sharp, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, will speak 
on “The Hardest Task in the World”, 
and Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass., will give an address on “The 
Broadening Stream of Religious Power’. 


To Northside Church, Pittsburgh 


Rey. Warren P. Blodgett of Fredonia, 
N.Y., has been called to the pastorate of 
the Northside Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He preached his first sermon 
in that pulpit, October 6. Mr. Blodgett 
comes to the Unitarian fellowship from 
the Methodists. Since engaging in graduate 
work in the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he has supplied Uni- 
tarian pulpits. : 
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THE WAYSIDE 


It is the aspiration 
of the American 
PEOPLE 
that the WORLD should 


» ;, have peace 
HERBERT HOOVER 


Many Notable Speakers 
for Ford Hall Season 


The first meeting of the Ford Hall 
Forum in Boston, Mass., as an independ- 
ent enterprise was held October 20, with 
Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland, Ohio, as 
the speaker. On October 27 the speaker 
will be David Seabury, author of “Un- 
masking Our Minds”, who will talk on 
“The Enigma of Marriage’. 

Among the other notable speakers for 
this season will be Bertrand Russell; 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet, author of “The Art 
of Thinking’; Dr. Clarence C. Little; 
Horace M. Kallen; Hon. Daniel W. Hloan, 
Mayor of Milwaukee, Wis.; President 
Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Theological 
Seminary; Rabbi William H. Fineshriber ; 
Lewis Browne; Rey. John Haynes Holmes ; 
Rev. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P.; Miss Nan 
Burroughs; Miss Margaret Slattery; Prof. 
Alain Locke of Howard University ; Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien; Vachel Lindsay, Ameri- 
can poet; Liam O’Flaherty, Irish author; 
John Cowper Powys, author of “Wolf 
Solent”; Prof. Harry A. Overstreet; Nor- 
man Angell; Max Eastman. 

The clerk of Ford Hall Forum, Hon. 
Lawrence G. Brooks, is a layman of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Med- 
ford, Mass. 


South Middlesex Conference 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
meet with the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., October 27. At the 
afternoon session an address will be given 
on “The Church and the Church Sehool”, 
by Carl A. Hempel, director of religious 
education in the Lynn, Mass., Universalist 
Church; and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
president of the Unitarian Society, will 
open the discussion. Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach will speak in the evening on “Liberal 
Religion and Moral Standards”. 


Rev. William W. Locke Retires 


Rey. William Ware Locke, who resigned 
several months ago from ‘the pastorate of 
the First Unitarian Church of Lawrence, 
Mass., has retired from active service in 
the ministry. He will make his home in 
Groveland, Mass., where he will continue 
with literary and social service activities, 
in which he has engaged for many years 
in addition to his ministerial labors. 


San Francisco, Carir.—aAn interesting 
illustrated article giving the history of 
the First Unitarian Church was published 
in The San Francisco News of October 12. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE > 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE ONLY SYSTEMATIC ATTEMPT 


in any denomination to keep a con- 
tinuing country-wide record of 
churechgoing is that carried on by 
the Laymen’s League in its annual 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE CAMPAIGN 
The Highth One Begins November 3 


Suggestions have gone to Presidents 
and Secretaries of chapters, who are 
urged to co-operate in making the 

. record complete. Address inquiries 
or requests for material to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SYDNEY Brucn Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorceE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 

Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD CoLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 18498 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicze-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Curr, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LyMAn V. RuTLepGH, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIp M, Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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One-Hundredth Anniversary 
of Unitarian Church, Lowell 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the 


incorporation, September 26, 1829, of the 


_ chapel. 


First Unitarian Church of Lowell, Mass., 
one of the. constituent societies of the 
present All Souls Church, passed with- 
out special commemoration. The Lowell 
Courier-Citizen gives a reason and com- 
ments: 

“It appears not to have been desirable 
to emphasize anew an old-time split in 
New England Congregationalism. The 
day has long since passed when orthodox 
people in a Middlesex County town would 
avert their heads while passing one of 
those ‘sinks of iniquity’, a Unitarian meet- 
ing-house. Unitarian and _ Trinitarian 
have joined hands under one roof, and 
nothing much has been heard in this anni- 
versary year about the beginnings of Uni- 
tarianism in Lowell. It may at least be 
noted that they were remarkably fine men 
who first met at the old stone house in 
Pawtucket Street to consider the forma- 
tion of such a religious society: Judge 
Seth Ames, John P. Robinson, John A. 
Knowles, John Avery, Dr. Homer Bartlett, 
Samuel Batcheller, James G. Carney, and 
several others. 


The Chapel at Laban, India 


An appeal for $500 was printed in THE 
CuristiAn Recister for August 22 to help 
a little Unitarian Church rebuild its 
Through the generosity of the 
seven British delegates to India, last year, 
who visited the Unitarians in the Khasi 
Hills, this chapel was nearly rebuilt when, 
on Easter night, a hurricane demolished 
the building. The people gave to the 
utmost for the first building, as they have 
very little money; but they are inereas- 
ingly anxious for a chapel. If there are 
others who were away on vacation and 
didn’t see this call for help, and the pic- 
ture of the wrecked church, their gifts 
will be much appreciated. They may be 
sent to Mrs. C. HB. St. John, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., who gratefully ac- 


knowledges the following sums: 
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Mr. Ferrey to Practice Law 


Rey. Martin F. Ferrey, who has ten- 
dered his resignation as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Salem, Ore., 
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effective January 1, is retiring from the 
ministry to devote his entire time to 
the practice of law. He was admitted to 
the Oregon bar while serving the Salem 
church. Mr. Ferrey came to Salem eight 
years ago, and during his pastorate a 
splendid new Georgian edifice was built. 


Bequest to A. U. A. 


Among several bequests to welfare and 


’ educational agencies in the will of the 


late Mrs. Walter Scott Fitz is one of 
$20,000 to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Fitz died September 28. As 
noted in THE Recister of October 10, Mrs. 
Fitz was a member of Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass., and a lifé mem- 
ber of the Association, and had given gen- 
erously of money and time to many good 
causes. 


Beprorp, Mass.—At the recent celebra- 
tion of the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the incorporation of Bedford as a town, 
the first meeting was held in the First 
Parish Unitarian Church, September 22, a 
Sunday service at which the minister, John 
Denman, and other speakers told ‘The 
Early History of Bedford’s 


First Church”. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and . Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from ,Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequesis Earnestly Solicited 
Rry. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT : é 

Ruy. HAROLD G. ARNOLD t Vice-Presidents 
JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 


The ONE BOOK known 
and read the world over! 


' BIBLE 
90 


Massachusetts 
languages 


Bible Society 
Al Bromfield St., 
Boston 
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New HARPER Bocks 


HAT would you say if you had just 

wien sermon to preach on Immortal- 
ity?’’ was asked of twenty of the world’s 
greatest preachers. Jefferson, McConnell, 
Cadman, Norwood, Royden, Biederwolf, 
Hutton, O'Connell, and Newton are 
names typical of the importance of the 
contributors. $2.50 


If | Had Only One 
Sermon to Preach on 
IMMORTALITY 


Edited by William L. Stidger 
» 


WELL-KNOWN author, bishop and 
man of affairs, and an authority in 
New Testament have written this new 
life of Christ, popular in style and strong 
in its convictions. $2.50 


THE REAL JESUS 
By Bishop Charles Fiske and 
Burton S. Easton - 
bd 


KETCHES the history of the temporal 
power of the Catholic Church and 
discusses religious liberty in America, the 
Americanization of Catholicism, and the 
educational significance of the parochial 


school, $2.50 


THE CATHOLIC- 
PROTESTANT MIND 


By Conrad H. MoehIlman 
4 


Dear the first attempt to present in 
popular form case material descriptive 
of a wide range of activities of various 
types of churches in social action. $1. 50 


RELIGION 
LENDS A HAND 


By James Myers 
Sd 


oF Ned ali summons to restore religion 
to its rightful place in life.’’— from 

the Religious Book Club recommenda 
tion. $2.50 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 
IN RELIGION 


by Dr. W. E. Orchard 
ad 


HAVE YOU READ 
VOICES OF THE AGE 


Edited by J. P. Pound $2.50 
BEYOND AGNOSTICISM 
By B. I. Bell $2.00 


THE DILEMMA OF PROTESTANTISM 


By W. E. Hammond $2.00 
LABELS AND LIBELS 

By W. R. Inge $2.00 
VISION AND AUTHORITY 

By John Oman $2.50 


Harper & Brothers 
Publishers New York 
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When Coolidge said, “I do not choose 
to run”, he did not mean serially in the 
magazines.—The Pathfinder. 


Old Lady (at the Zoo) : 
eating lion?” Frivolous Keeper: “Yes, 
ma’am, but we’re short of men this week, 
so all he gets is beef.”—T%t-Bits. 


“Ts that a man- 


A man is that large irrational creature 
who is always looking for home atmos- 
phere in a hotel and hotel service around 
the house——Detroit News. 

| { 

Boxing Instructor (after first lesson) : 
“Now, have you any questions to ask?” 
Beginner (dazed): ‘Yes; how much is 
your correspondence course ?’—Pearson’s. 


A gentle cynic says, in Life: 
loves a good loser, especially if he loses 
to them.” “During the summer months 
you feel too lazy to work and during the 
winter months you feel too good to work.” 


“Hyveryone 


It was in a restaurant in one of the 
smaller towns in Hngland. “Haye you 
any oysters?” asked the diner. “No, sir’, 
said the waiter. ‘Any lobsters?” “No, 
sir.’ “Any prawns?” “No, sir. The only 
shellfish we ’as is heggs, sir.” 


Neighbor Spinks: 
lawn-mower, rake, 


“Ym returning your 
hoe, and _ trowel.” 
Neighbor Gimmick: “And here’s your 
lawn-roller, snow-shovel, loud-speaker, ‘B’ 
battery, and ‘Bridge of San Luis Rey.’”’ 
—Judge. 


Sir Bartle Frére was coming to visit 
a Scotch home. The master of the house- 
hold, sending a servant up to meet him, 
sought for some description by which the 
visitor might easily be recognized. “When 
the train comes in”, he said at last to the 
servant, “you will see a tall gentleman, 
helping somebody”. 


“This is a good restaurant, isn’t it?” 
petulantly queried the new client. ‘Yes, 
sir. If you order a fresh egg, you get the 
freshest egg in the world. If you order 
a good cup of coffee you get the best 
cup of coffee in the world; and—’ “I 
believe you. I ordered a small steak!” 

—Pearson’s. 


A certain Missouri editor refuses to pub- 
lish obituary notices of people who, while 


living, failed to subseribe to his news- 
paper, and gives this: pointed reason: 


“People who do not take the home town 
paper are dead anyway, and their passing 
away has no news value.” 

—Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Once a big car-card advertising man 
from New York came to see me. “Bill”, 
he said, “your advertisin 
the worst mess—’ ‘Mike’, said I, “how 
many cards do you have in a ear?” 
“About sixty.” “How many can you name 
right now, besides ours?” He named two. 
“Go back to New York!” I told him. “Our 
advertising may be all you say it is; prob- 


ably is. But there is one thing you can’t 
get around. Most people are just like 


you; they remember our cards—and two 
or three others.—WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., 
in The American Magazine. 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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2 UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


<5 Woo following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
= Beacon Street, BOSTON 


TTS 
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= Next to State House 
= Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
EAM 


| BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 
Minimum 
Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


A MIDDLE-AGED LADY of education and re- 
finement would like position as companion, 
Mrs. HALL, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals. 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985, 


REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, while seeking a 
pastorate, will gladly preach, as a “labor of 
love’, for any minister that may for any 
reason welcome such help from him. On the 
same terms he is prepared to address chapters 
of the Laymen’s League or branches of the 
Women’s Alliance on “When Is War Justifi- 
able?” or on “The Kellogg-Briand Pact and 
Disarmament”. Address, 175 Warren Street, 
NewtoN CeNnTeR, Mass. Telephone, Center 
Newton, 2155-J, 
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Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 


CIPLBHS, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 


School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. 
School, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. Ihe church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day sery- 
ices, 12.15 p.M. Monday, organ recital. Tues- 
day to Friday inclusive, Rev. William P. 
Merrill, D.D., Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 

BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Wngene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Chureh School. 11.00 A.M., Morning service, 
Chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Hduca- 
tion. 9.30 A.m., Church School; 11 a.mM., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 A.M. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. 

NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 
(BRS ES Sar Se er ne ES 


MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 
Look in the old trunk and send me all the 
old envelopes up to 1876. Do not remove 
the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 
GEORGD HAKES, 290 Broadway, New York 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
| Mural Arlist and Church Decorator 


| 581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 


